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“Tae WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT MUST 
BE DEDUOTED. IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” — Goethe, 
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O VOCALISTS.—Wanted, a good Bass singer; also 
an Alto, both of first —. Amateurs not objected to,—Address, 
W. B., 21, Newington-crescent, Newington, 


IGNORA FUMAGALLI, SIGNOR DI GIORGI, 
and MR. CHARLES BRAHAM (Conductor, Signor Vianesi) will sing at 
a Grand Concert in the Theatre, WINDSOR, on Thursday, January 28th. 


ISS ARABELLA GODDARD begs to announce 
Three performances of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC, at her 
residence, 47, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. The First will take place on 
Tuesday Evening, ent 8 2, when Miss Goddard will have the honour of 
performing the GRAND SONATA, in G minor, of CLEMENTI, entitled DIDONE 
ABANDONNATA; the GRAND SONATA OF WEBER, in C major, Op. 24; 
a PRELUDE and FUGUE, in A minor (& Ja Tarantella),, of JOHN SEBASTIAN 
BACH; the Sonata in B flat of HAYDN, for pianoforte and violin (with M. 
Sainton); and also in a trio of BEETHOVEN or MENDELSSOHN. Full par- 
ticulars will be shortly announced. Tickets (to be had only of MISS GODDARD, 
47, Welbeck-street) for a Single Soirée, 10s. 6d ; for the Series of Three, Ong 
GuINEA. 

















T. MARTIN’S HALL.—Handel’s “Judas Maccabseus” 

on Wednesday next, January 20th, under the direction of Mr. John Huilah. 

Principal Vocalists—Miss Kemble, Miss Fanny Rowland, Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims 

Reeves, Mr. Thomas. Tickets, }s., 2s. 6d. ; Stalls, 5s. Commence at balf-past 7. 
Season Tickets—Stalls, 30s. ; Galleries, 15s. 


EETHOVEN AND HIS COMPOSITIONS.—MR. 

CHARLES SALAMAN will deliver his NEW CONCERT LECTURE, on 

the above subject, on Tuesday Evening next, at Eight o’clock, at the Russell 

Institution, Great Coram-street, Russell-square. Pianoforte, Violin, and Vocal 

Tllustrations, Mr. Salaman, Mr. Ries, and Miss Williams. Tickets, of the 
Secretary, 2s. 6d. each 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN has graciously signified her intention of honouring with her 
presence a SERIES of FOUR FESTIVAL PERFORMANCES, intended to be 
presented at the period of the approaching NUPTIALS of Her Royal Highness 
the PRINCESS ROYAL with His Royal Highness the PRINCE FREDERICK 
WILLIAM OF PRUSSIA. 

On Tuesday, January 19.—MACBETH. Macbeth, Mr. Phelps; Lady Macbeth 
Miss Helen Faucit. With Locke’s incidental music, under the direction of Mr. 
Benedict. And Mr. Oxenford’s farce of TWICE KILLED, in which Mr. and Mrs, 
Keeley will perform. 

Thursday, January 21.—Balfe’s new opera, THE ROSE OF CASTILLE, by Miss 
Pyne, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Glover. With a comic afterpiece by Mr. Robson 
and the Members of the Olympic Theatre. 

Saturday, January 23.—An Italian opera, by Mdlle, Piccolomini, Sig. Giuglini, 
and the principal artists of Her Majesty’s Theatre. And a Festival Cantata, com- 
are by. Mr. Howard Glover, the words by John Oxenford, Esq. Conductor, 

Arditi. With a Ballet Divertissement. 

The National Anthem will be sung on Tuesday after ‘‘ Macbeth,” and on Thurs- 
day and Saturday after the Opera. 

No person admitted in the pit except in evening dress. 

Applications for boxes to be made at the Box-office of the Theatre, and at 
Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 


JULLIEN’S MILITARY JOURNAL. 


The copyright and plates of this work having been purchased by Boosey and Sons, 
it wiil in future be continued by them, under the title of 


BOOSEY’S SUPPLEMENTARY MILITARY JOURNAL. 


Subscription, £3 3s. per annum, for 6 double numbers, to be published every 
alternatemonth. Annual charge for postage to India, 10s. 6d. The back numbers 
of Jullien’s Military Journal are still on sale, 10s. 6d. each. A catalogue of these 
may be had of Boosey and Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street, London. 


NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


THe new style of French toilet bottles, fancy-boxes and 

baskets of perfumery, &c., from 6d, to £5 5s. Birds’ nests, scent-flowers, 

and other novel ornaments, containing perfume, for Christmas Trees, from 3d. to 

10s. 6d. Perfumed Almauack 6d., by os for 7 stamps. Wholesale and retail 
‘alace, 

















at Rimmel’s, 96, Strand, and Crystal P: 











A MAGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS, by Edwin 
H. Harper, in Vocal Score, with Accompaniment. Price 7s. 6d. Novello, 
69, Dean-street, Soho. 


HE MUSICAL DIRECTORY FOR 1858.—Price 
ls. 6d., by post 1s. 8d. May be had of all music and book sellers, Rudall, 

Rose, Carte, and Co., 20, Charing-cross, 

MSs JULIA ST. GEORGE'S SONGS.—Sung by her 


in ‘“‘Home and Foreign Lyrics.” The most attractive entertainment of 
Duggan. Hartmann 








the day—vide public press. The whole of the music by J. F. 
aud Co., 88, Albany-street, N. W., and all Music-sellers, 


ICHLER’S EMPIRE QUADRILLE, as agreed upon 

by the Congress of Dancing Masters in Vienna; the translation of the 

figures by James Byrn. Blagrove, 71, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square; and 
Finlayson, the Promenade, Cheltenham. 


— PRINCESS ROYAL WEDDING MARCH, 








dedicated to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, by the composer 
band, 7s.; grand orchestra, 7s. 


J. Arthur Owen. Pianoforte, 2s.; militar 
haring-cross. 


Publishers, Rudall, Rose, Carte, and Co., 20, 





Just published, composed by T. Graham. 


EAUTEOUS MORN.—New song for voice and piano- 
forte. Sang by Mdlie. Enderssohn, and other eminent vocalists. 
THREE FAVOURITE HYMNS, “Rock of Ages,” “Jesus, lover of my soul,” 
and ‘‘Oh! that I had the wings of a dove,” in score, 2s. 
GRAND FANTASIA for the piatioforte, including “‘The Blue Bells of Scotland,” 
with variations, 3s. 
To be had of all music-sellers, and of the Author, Wigan. 


| ects AND CO.S BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
iV MUSICAL AGENCY.—Offices, Clarence Chambers, 12, Haymarket, London. 
As the Register Books are now being compiled, all Professionals desirous of having 
their names, &c., entered, can be supplied with forms for the same, post-free, or 
on application. 

December 31, 1857. 








ITANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 
PIANO may pow be seen at the depot, 33, Soho-square. By the application 
of this principle a heavier string can be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which tiiey are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the ity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 


IGNOR FERRARIS NEW WORK on the CUL- 
TIVATION of the VOICE and SINGING is now published, price 8s., and 
may be had at his residence, Devon-hire , Portland-road, Portland-place, 
and at all the principal music sellers, ‘‘Of ali the treatises on the cultivation 
of the voice that have appeared for many years, it is the most sensible, concise, 
and useful.”—Daily News. ‘‘There is more sense in this work than we find in 
nine ot of ten publications of a similar kind.”—Athensum. ‘‘Forms a kind 
of grammar of the vocal art, and not a mere collection of exercises.”—Critic. 
‘‘Here is a really sensibie work.”—Musical World. 


ARDINIAN CHAPEL MUSIC.—A collection of 
sacred music, as used in the Chapel of the King of Sardinia, containing two 
Masses, and twenty-eight other pieces, principally fur the vesper service, com- 
sed Ff Samuel Webbe, with a separate accompaniment for organ or 
y VY. Novello, price 5s. 6d. The two Masses from this collection are printed 
separately and marked, price ls. 6d. each. London Sacred Music Warehouse, 69, 
Dean-street, Soho ; and 24, Poultry. Order Novello’s E:itions. 

TWELVE EASY MASSES, calculated for small choirs, with accompaniments for 
the organ or pianoforte by V. Novello, in 3 vols. 

“LT prequire the second volume of the above Masses, containing the (Gregorian 
Requiem) and three Masses by Webbe, Cassali, and Novello, marked, price 14s.” 
«The TENEBR& SERVICE, complete for Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday in 
Holy Week, containing the whole of the Lamentations of Jeremiah, &c., har- 
monised in modern notation by V. Novello, price 5s, 




























SOLOS FOR THE VIOLIN. 


ARAADRARDRARAANANL AAAS 


COMPLETE OPERAS FOR THE VIOLIN. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


1. Ld Sonnambula—Bellini 
2, Lucrezia Borgia—Donizetti 

8, Norma—Bellini ; 
5. Lucia di Lammermoor—Donizetti 
4, Elisire d’Amore—Donizetti 


6. Ernani—Verdi 


14, The Bohe 


11, Il Barbiere—Roasini 
7. Masaniello—Auber 12. Don Juan—Mozart 
8. Don Pasquale—Donizetti 

9. I Puritani—Bellini 

10. Les Huguenots—Meyerbeer. 


18. Il Trovatore—Verdi 


mian Girl—Balfe 


15. La Traviata—Verdi 

16. are: malt olf 

17. Maritana— Wallace 

18, Le Prophdte—Meyerbeer 











ONE HUNDRED DANCES FOR THE VIOLIN. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


1. La Traviata a... Pantalon—Laurent 
2. Ditto VE 


3 Ditto ine 

4, Ditto Trenise 

5. Ditto Finale 

6. The Summer Flowers’ Valse—Tinney 

7. Ditto Second Set 

- The Aurora Valse. First Figure—Labitzky 
Ditto Second Figure 


10. Ditto Third Figure 

11. Ditto Fourth Figure 

12. The Bulgarian Polka—Montagne 

18. The Malakoff Galop—Laurent 

14. Linda di a — Pantalon—D’ Albert 


16. Ditto 





16. Ditto Poule 

17. ae Trenise 

18. Dit Finale 

19. Fenella Valeo. First a. G. Tinney 

20. Ditto Second Fi 

21. Deutsche-Lust Valse. First igure>-Sienee 

22, Ditto Second Figure 

28, Ditto Third Figure 

24, Konigsberg Polka—C. M. 

25, Serenade Quadrille. No 1, ‘‘ Happiest Land”-Balfe 
26. Ditto No. 2, “ophis is the Place” 

27. . Ditto No. 3, “*Good night, Beloved !” 
28 Ditto No. “% “The Village Blacksmith” 
29. Ditto No. 5, ‘The First Kiss” 

30. La = Valse. First Figure—Montagne 

81. Ditto Second Figure ° 
82. Ditto Third Figure 

83, Ditto Fourth Figure 

84. Ditto Fifth Figure 


85. La Varsoviana—Henri Laurent 


86. Rigoletto Quadrille. Pantalon—Tinney 68. 

87. ” Ditton L’Eté 69. Ditto 
38. Ditto Poule 

89, Ditto Trenise 

40. Ditto Finale 72, Ditto 
41. Spring Flowers’ Valse. First Figure—F.G. Tinney | 73, Ditto 
42, itto Second Figure 74 Ditto 
43. Die Elfen Waltzer. First Figure—Labitzky 75. Di 

44, Ditto Second Figure 


45. Ditto Third Figure 

46. Olga Mazurka—Goria 

47. Ernani Quadrille.  ~ tie, ullien 
48. Ditto LE 


67. The — Valse. First Figure—A. Mellon 
Dit 


Second Figure 
Third Figure 


70, The Enchantress Polka—Juliano 
71. Second Set of a. No, 1—Laurent 


tto No. 
76, » One Valse. First er Wagner. 
tto 


Second Figure 


78. ek “Cn Valse. First 1 Figure—Laurent 


Second Figure 


80. La Gassier Valse—L. Venzano 


49. Ditto Boule 81, Annen Polka—Strauss 

50 Ditto Trenise 82. Galop des Guides—H. Laurent 

51. Ditto Finale 83, St. Patrick’s Quadrille. Pantalon—H. Laurent 
52. Marguerite Polka—Henri Laurent q Ditto LEté 

58, Vilikin’s Valse. First Figure—Henri Laurent 85. Ditto Poule 

54, Ditto Second Figure 86. Ditto Trenise 

55 Rigoletto Valse. First Figure—Henri Laurent. 87. Ditto nale 


56. Ditto Second Figure 
57. Ditto Third Figure 
58. The Queen’s Schottische—Danielle 
59. The Argyll Galop—Laurent 


60. The Amina Quadrilles. Pantalon—Tinney 
L’Eté 


90. Ditto 





88. Dreams on the Ocean Valse. First Figure-Gung’l 
89 Ditto - 


Second Figure 
Third Figure 


91, Italie Polka—Gavioli 
92. Bride of wean Quadrille. Pantalon-Tinney 


61. Ditto 93, Ditto LU’ 

62. Ditto Poule 94 Ditto Poule 
63. Ditto Trenise 95 Ditto Trenise 
64. Ditto Finale 96. Ditto Finale 


65. Sylvan Valse. First Figure—F. G. Tinney 


66, Ditto Second Figure 


97. Dofia Sabine Valse Espagnole—Henrion 
98. The Piccolomini Valse—A. Wagner 


99. The Maud Valse—H. Laurent 
100. The Nightingale Polka—Wallerstein 








BOOSEY’S VIOLIN JOURNAL. 


Containing 250 Operatic Melodies, 


Songs, Dances, &c. 


in One Volume, handsomely bound, 12s, 


No, 1 
Bedda Eurilla St. Catherine Waltz 


St. Catherine Quadrilles 


| Le Bouquet de Bal 
| La belle Jeanne-Maric 


Trot, trot St. Catherine Galop Mon Coeur 
Angiol di pace Les Dames de Seville Waltz | Vive Paris 
Vaga luna Cracovienne He’s coming home 


Over the bounding waters 

I shall meet thee never more 
They say the sun shines clearly 
Where the bee sucks 

The Standard-Bearer 


Dance from Danilowa 
Military Polka 


The Summer Bloom 


Croatian Chaunt The Reefer 
Russian Air From the Alps the 
The Queen's Schottische sounding 


Veilchen Polka German Rhine Song 
Angelina Polkas, Nos. 1 and 2 
Camelia Polka 

Good night ditto 


The Foggy Dew 


German ditto Rule Britannia 
Galep of the Nations The Bonny Cuckoo 
Marguerite d’Anjou Quadrilles Cradle Song 


Melodien Waltzes Fairy Haunts 
No. 2. 

Bell Galop, from Stradella No, 5. 
Berliner schottische I will pay them yet 
Nightingale Polka What’s that to him? 
Sturm-Marsch Galop 
Prince Rupert Galop 
Esmeralda Polka 

M Paris Quadrille 


Spirit Voices 


A Kilkenny Tune 


Echos Quadrille The song of Memory 
Tulips Polka The Poor Man’s Bride 
Lily Waltz Romance, from Marie 


Bhe —~. or Hirtenlieder 


No, 3, En Avant 
Lisette, Valse & deux temps Ma Brunette 
Agnes Sore! Quadrille Ta Voix 


Angélique Waltz Oui, Monseigneur 
The Fairy Palace Waltzes Non, Monseigneur 
Les Ravissantes Quadrilles Ta Main 
Songs of the Alps Waltzes La Brune Thérése 
Extra Post = “4 Berthe la Rieuse 

Les Cheveux blonds 
Dofia Sabine Waltz Le Bouton d’Oranger 
LesVedettes Polka 





daemon anish Dance) 


Sweet Bird of Summer 


Nice mia come (Sicilian Air) 


Russian National Hymn 


The Grave of the Brave. 


Dear land of my father 


Song hath many voices 


Le temps que le regrette 
Une fleur pour response 


| The Wild Rose-Bud 
| O’er my soul there beam’d a 
| blissful morning 
Airs from Bellini’s Sonnambula. 
Viva Amina 
Sounds so joyful 
horn re- | No 
| Airs from Bellini’s Sonnambula | 
(continued). | 
O Love! for me thy power 
While this heart 
Take now this ring 
Oh! I cannot give expression. 
As I view 
Maid, those bright eyes 
When dusky nightfall 
See, by that joyful populace 
When’ the sun- -sheltering ca- 


|  nopy 
All is lost now 
Still so gently o’er me stealing 
Oh! moment of pleasure 
Surely could I believe him 
Do not mingle 
N 


0. 7, 
Airs from Auber’s L’Enfant 
| Prodigue. 
Doux espoir 
Air, Dans |’Arabie 
Toi qui versas la lumitre 
Au loin de la plaine 
Airs from Verdi’s Ernani. 
| Oh! de verd Anni miei 
Evviva beviam 
Come ruggiada 
| O tu che l’alma adora 
| Galop 
I miei lamenti 
Letizia 
| Non vedetta 





Les petits Sabots 


| Ernani! involami 


Tutto sprezzo 
Infelice e tuo credevi 
Io tuo fido 
Lo vedremo 
Vieni meco 
March 

No, 8, 
Oh! come felice 
Cracovienne (Adam) 
Kradoudja (Chant Algérien) 
Gastibelza 


Airs from Doniztti’s Linda di 
Chamouniz. 

O luce di quest anima 

Ambo nati 

Facciam Allegri 

Cara luoghi 

Di tue pene 

Da quel di che 

Quel dover 

A consolarmi 

Per sua madre 

Quella pieta 

La figlia mia 

Esaltiam la tua potenza 

Se tanto in ira 

Oh! vanne, o caro! 


No, 9, 
E la voce 
No, non @ ver 
Ah! bel destin 
The Belle of the Dance Waltzes | 
Morning Hymn 


| Evening Hymn 


Sicilian Mariner’s Hymn 

Pleyel’s German Hymn 

Hymn for Easter Day 
Ditto Whit-Sunday 
Ditto Trinity ditto 


| Christmas Hymn 


The Lord my pasture 
Praise, oh! praise the name 
divine 





Published in ten Numbers, 1s. 6d. each; or, complete 


Great Source of good 
| Thanksgiving H 
| Arise, and hail nance day 
| Selection of Irish Airs. 
| The Coolein 
The Song of Sorrow 
| Savourneen Deelish 
| Rich and rare 
The Young Man’s Dream 
My lodging is on the cold 
ground 
No, 10, 


Irish Airs (continued). 
* — and leave this sacred 
sle 
| The Last Rose of Summer 
| The Stricken Deer 
| When he who adores thee 
| The Meeting of the Waters 
| ba kee Girl Milking the 


| Has Bor ‘Sorrow thy young heart 

shad 

| The Gentle Maid 
| O Patrick ! fly from me 
Ob! leave me to my sorrow 
| "Tis not the tear 

| The M — Boy 

Moll Roone 

The Rose Tree 

| Love’s Young Dream 
| Sing, sing, music was given 
Kate Kearney 
| Peggy Bawn 

| Coeleen’s Bower 

Fly not yet 
| St. Patrick’s Day 

The Bard’s Legacy 

| Nora Creena 


| The Star-spangled Banner 
| Hail. Columbia ! 

| The Belvidere Galop 

| eit sl 7s 


In the Press, price ONE SHILLING, 


ONE HUNDRED OPERATIC MELODIES FOR THE VIOLIN. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ONE HUNDRED DANCES. 








BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 24 and 28, Holles-street, London. 
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REVIEWS. 


‘THe Crasstcan Pranist” (used at the Royal Academy of Music)— 
a selection of movements from the works of the great masters— 
edited by Brrintey Ricnarps (Honorary Member, Associate, and 
Professor of the Royal Academy of Music). 

Vol. II. of Mr. Brinley Richards’ “selection of movements” 
begins with the whole of the late Chopin’s lengthy, incoherent, plot- 
less, shapeless and inconceivably dreary sonata in C minor (Op. 4). 
What such a work can possiby have to do with the “classics,” 
we are at a loss to guess, This sonata shows clearly that even 
a man of original talent is unable to achieve anything of im- 
portance without the technical experience acquired through well- 
directed study in early life. Here Chopin was lamentably 
deficient, and thus only his smaller compositions are acceptable 
to those who regard music from a serious point of view. A 
clearer proof of his want of fluency, and insensibility to form—the 
results of imperfect education—could not be adduced than the 
sonata in C minor (C minor by courtesy), which drags the weary 
reader through twenty-eight closely printed pages, made up of 

assages without brilliancy and modulations without interest, 

ed upon themes without melody or rhythm. Mozart himself 

could have done little cr nothing with such a subject as that of 
the allegro maestoso :— 
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The finale—a presto—is about as badly off for a theme, and the 
menuetto not much better ; while, to make amends, the larghetto 
sets off as follows :— 
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The 5—4 measure is sustained to the end! Let not such 
unmusical devices be mistaken for the aberrations of genius. 
They are merely the tricks and artifices of self-satisfied in- 
competency. 

The next piece—consisting of some variations on a German 
national air— 














e 


is graceful and unpretending—more so, indeed, than other things 
of the kind by the same author, which enjoy a wider reputation. 
Here Chopin was on territory of which he rarely passed the 
confines without prejudice to his muse. He is relieved by 
Beethoven, one of the finest of whose earlier sonatas (in E flat, 
Op. 7) is calculated to efface all remembrance of the half- 
melancholy, half-affected manufacturer of mazurkas and “noc- 
turnes,” The Polish virtuoso shrinks to insignificance beside 


the vigorous child of the Rhine, whose last seven sympho- 
nies were reflections of the mountains that frowned on | is 
birth-place, at Bonn, from the opposite side of the river. Tne 
sonata, which Mr Richards has placed next to Chopin’s varia- 
tions, is sufficiently familiar ; but if any of our readers should 
be so inconstant in their admiration of beauty as to have forgotten 
it, the tender theme of the Rondo (finale) will at once win back 


their homage :— 
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M. Oulibicheff, who talks at great length about the sonata, 
Op. 7,* and expatiates on the sublimity of the /argo— 


Con gran espressione. 
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—in which his lively young friend, Balakireff, finds a strong 
resemblance to Mozart—was too jealous of Mozart’s pre-eminence 
to say one word about this exquisitely graceful rondo, or about 
the splendid al/egro with which the work commences. It is such 
flagrant dishonesty of purpose, continually evident, that has 
won for the recent labours of our Russian critic and bio- 
grapher the disapprobation of all competent and impartial 
judges, and has held up his book to the ridicule of all but 
M. Fétis, whom M. Oulibicheff bedaubs with flattery. 

Nothing perhaps could come after Beethoven with better 
effect than the animated fugue in D from the Seven Characteristic 
Pieces of Mendelssohn. If the expressive melodies and deep- 
toned harmonies of the first have thrown us into a douce reverie, 
the last—like a good-tempered friend, who slaps us on the 
shoulder, when, absorbed in reflection, we are thinking of any 
one but him—will suddenly rouse and snatch us away from our 
“brown study” (quite as good as “douce reverie”), with an 
authority not to be denied. The very opening of this brilliant 
piece of contrapuntal writing is irresistible, and commands 
attention :— 


Allegro vivace. 
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“ Kriftig wnd Feurig” is the description which the eager Men- 
delsschn, so brimfal. of musical enthusiasm in his earliest boy- 


hood, affixes to the fugue—and with what propriety those who 
have heard it played by its composer, by little Charles Filtsch 
(both gone !)—or by our own English pianist, Arabella Goddard, 
their legitimate successor, are best aware. Mr. Richards 
should have associated with this the Presto in A (“Schnell und 











* Beethoven, ses Critiques et ses Glossateurs—page 118. 
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Beweglich”) which follows it in the Characteristic Pieces, and 
sl ould for ever be in its wake, like Flying Childers striving to 
oatrun Eclipse. 

Next we have two of the most admirable of the sonatas of 
(lementi. The first, in A major, beginning thus :— 


Allegro maestoso. 
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is as fresh and melodious as it is ingenious, and perhaps among 
all the compositions of this master, the one which made most 
impression on the plastic mind of Beethoven. The opening 
allegro is faultless. The slow movement in A minor begins with 
a page that might have been signed “Beethoven ;” but to 
this, alas! succeeds another, that could only have been signed 
“ Clementi”—or, better, “ Clementi at a standstill’—a two-part 
canon, built upon three unimportant notes of the adagio, which 
disperses all the poetical fancies suggested by the commencement. 
This piece of dry contrivance, beginning thus:— 


rs S222 
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is followed by a repetition of the opening, in an abridged and 
modified shape, the whole terminating with a brief coda, So that 
what at the outset promised to be a fine and impressive movement, 
is split into three fragments, the first and last of which seem 
at odds with the one that separates them from each other. 
Never was the most pedantic attribute of Clementi exhibited 
to greater disadvantage. The finale, a bold, vigorous, and well- 
conducted adlegro, sets out as below :— 








A few bars onward, the pianist who has Beethoven always 
before him will be reminded of the finale of his favourite com- 
poser’s sonata in D—Op. 10—by the following bars :— 

















to which Clementi recurs as often as Beethoven to— 
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—which shows how a great genius may be influenced without 
committing plagiarism. The finale of Clementi’s sonata in A 
would be as faultless as the first allegro, but for one of those 
eternal two-part canons— 
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—which fills up half a page with emptiness, after the first double 
bar, and to which Richard Wagner’s definition of “music ego- 
tistically trifling with itself” would exactly apply. 

(To be continued). 





“ PopurarR Music oF THE OLDEN Trmk”’ —a collection of ancient 
songs, ballads, and dance tunes, illustrative of the national music 
of England, etc., by W. Chappell, F.S.A. 

The last three numbers of Mr. Chappell’s truly national work 
are as full of interest as any of their predecessors. We shall 
have a great deal to say on the subject when the publication is 
altogether completed ; it is, therefore, enough at present to 
announce the fact that Parts IX., X., and XI. have been issued. 





“L’ Angetvs pv Matin” —“ Le T1c-rac Du Movrin”—“ L’AMAZONE” 
(caprice)—“ MENUET DANS LE StyLE ANCIEN”’—“ MINUET IN G 
MINoRn”—for the Pianoforte. Composed by Charles B. Lysberg. 

The monotony of No. 1 (L’Angelus du matin), is excu- 
sable on account of its subject; besides which, monotony 
apart, the piece is pretty and effective, without any pretence or 
display. As much may be said of No. 2 (Le Tie-tac du Moulin), 
with the additional recommendation that it possesses a certain 

amount of originality not remarkable in its companion. No. 3 

(L’ Amazone), is a lively movement in the “ galop ” style, with 

no touch of novelty to take note of. Does Herr Lysberg, in 

No. 4 (Menuet dans le Style Ancien), intend to hit off a peculiarity 

of his musical grandfathers by the following progression }— 
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And does he intend to distinguish his modern self from them, by 
the subjoined peculiarity of his own (page 1) 1— 
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_ We merely ask for information. To conclude, these little 
pieces are all more or less interesting, and, with varying degrees 
of merit, all really musical. We shall gladly welcome other 
contributions from the same pen, 





“THE Hastings WattzEs”’—for the pianoforte, by Albert Dawes, 
organist, Hastings—(late organist, Victoria Hall, Belfast). 


There are points open to criticism in these waltzes—as for 





examples :— 
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—but nonethatcall forpraise. The following bar is inexplicable :— 
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Our readers must bear in mind that such publications as the 
above are sent to us for review, and that we do not seek them 
out. Thus a disagreeable task is forced upon us, from which, 
however disinclined to perform it, we cannot shrink. 





“ LYSBERG’S CELEBRATED ALPINE FANTASIA ON Swiss AIRS”’—for 
the pianoforte. 


Herr Charles Bovy Lysberg has built upon three pretty Swiss 
tunes (the tune of the boatmen of Brientz—the ranz des vaches of 
Unterwald—and the ranz des chevres of Appenzel) a very effective 
piece, much in the early manner of M. Henri Herz, before that 
once very popular composer took to imitating Thalberg and Thal- 
berg’s imitators. The Alpine Fantasia is sensible, well-written 
music, besides being interesting on account of its genuine 
character, and showy (without being at all difficult) for the 
performer, 





“Herr Ercuter’s Emprre QuapritLe”—as agreed upon by the 
Congress of Dancing Masters at Vienna. The translation of the 
figures by James Byrn. 

This quadrille—which is an attempt to imitate the cha- 
racteristic dance music of various nations—may sound very 
well in the orchestral arrangement, but it is clumsily and 
ineffectively “transcribed ” for the pianoforte. 





“ Aenus Der”—a tre voce—by Virginia Gabriel. 

A composition by no means without traces of musical feeling. 
It stands, however, in great need of revision, not only on 
account of engraver’s errors, but also those of the composer, who 
(among other faults) makes a jumbling alternation between the 
major and minor keys, which is anything but satisfactory to the 
ear, 





“THE Deut Gator ”—as performed at the Nobili‘y’s Balls—by 
J. O. Brooke. 

“The nobility” are to be envied the privilege of dancing to 
this galop, which, but for its very objectionable title (we shall 
have the Black Hole of Calcutta ‘Polka next), some engraver’s 
blunders, and one or two of “Mr. Brooke’s own,” might pass 
muster, as a spirited galop enough. 





“ Wuitrner”’— Words by Longfellow; Music by L. H. H. 


Though somewhat monotonous, this setting of Longfellow’s 
pretty verses, “I heard a brooklet gushing,” is not altogether 
unattractive ; but the “grim” and formidable appanage of six 
flats cannot hide from the eye and ear of experience the weak- 
ness of the second part (“What do I say of a murmur ?”), so 
very much inferior to the first, which is in the less recherché tone 
of B flat major. 





“1 ABSENCE” (romance) —“ Le Retour,” (Grande Polka brillante)— 
pour le piano, par W. Vincent Wallace. 


These brilliant pieces are twin sisters in all respects, and 
should never be parted. They belong to the same “tone-family”— 
as Wagner says (and his Yankee worshippers after him)—and 
are the major and minor to each other, although the Polka is 
written in D flat, and the Romance in C sharp minor, which 
(as the Director of the Musical Union is aware) makes no 
difference on the piano. J’Absence is as gracefully senti- 
mental, asplaintive and touching,indeed,as Le Retour is energetic, 
animated and brilliant. Both are adapted to the instrument 
with the address and the taste for which Mr. Wallace has long 
been eminent, and while both demand considerable powers of 
execution, both are essentially effective, and will amply repay 
all the pains bestowed on practising them. J’Absence appeals 
to the player’s command of expression, Le Retowr, to his vigor 
and decision. If the late M. Dohler, or one of the living 
“ yirtuoso-pianists,” had written either of these pieces, it would 
be stratghtway lauded to the skies by a whole tribe of “shivering 
aristarchi,” and introduced straightway by Herr Rubinstein of 
“the Beethoven brow,” at the Musical Union. 

Before any copies of the polka are sent to Chirk, the composer 
should look to page 8, where his searching glance will readily 
detect a couple of engraver’s errors—one in the fourth bar of 
line one (F, instead of G flat) ; the other in the first bar of line 
three (F natural, instead of F flat). 





“NEL COR PIU NON MI SENTO”—transcribed for the pianoforte—by 
Brinley Richards. 

Mr. Ricuarps has made his “transcription” with an eye to 
business. The introduction, air, and variations may be attempted 
in the nursery—provided that Paterfamilias has a “ Broadwood” 
in that cherished sanctum. Nevertheless, in the midst of its 
simplicity, there is nothing commonplace or vulgar in any part 
of this morceau champétre, since—which is by no means an 
absolute condition of the pastoral life—it is quite as innocent as 
it is bucolic. We have rarely encountered a piece at once so 
eximious and unpretending. 





“IN MEMORIAM.” 


R ovnp classic urns let tendrils of the vine 

A ppear no more, but cypress wreaths entwine. 
C orneille’s sad shade doth hover round, and fear 
H is Racine’s burning words, forgotten here. 

E lysium claims the voice that tun’d their song, 
L ink’d to our dearest thought, so oft, so long! 


F ear not, blest spirits! for, while time endures, 

E ach grateful heart shall call her mem’ry yours. 

L ong tho’ we mourn, she hath bequeath’d a spell: 

I n fancy’s musings shall your triumphs tell ; 

X enophon breathes no more—yet speaketh well ! 
January, 1858. A. 





Briguton.—M. Oury’s series of orchestral and military con- 
certs at the Royal Pavilion, continues to prove attractive. The 
selections in general are good, and Madame Oury at the piano- 
forte is always an interesting feature in the programme, 

Lymm Cuurcu, CuesHirE—On Sunday last Mr. Twiss, of 
Hartford, again presided on the beautiful organ just erected in 
the church by Messrs. Forster and Andrews of Hull. There was 
an immense congregation, who highly appreciated the manner 
in which the choral service was conducted by the talented 
organist, 
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JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH’S CHRISTMAS 
ORATORIO.* 


(First performance in Berlin by the Singacademie, on the 17th of 
December, 1857.) 


Jouann SesastTran Bacu’s Christmas Oratorio (Weihnachts 
Oratorium), the text of which is taken from the 2nd chapter of 
St. Luke, verses 1—21, and the 2nd chapter of St. Matthew, 
verses 1—12, and on which Winterfeld, Mosewius, and Wilhelm 
Rust have written excellent articles, consists of six musieal 
compositions complete in themselves, which were performed, on 
six different days, in the course of divine service, during Christ- 
mas time, under the direction of the old master, in Leipsic. The 
first three of these concerts (for this was the term which 
Johann Sebastian Bach himself has frequently employed for 
such sacred compositions, which, however, are also called ora- 
torios, as is the case, for instance, at present with the Evange- 
lical Church in Transylvania) are intended for the first three days 
of Christmas, which in the last century were duly observed in 
Berlin, as well as elsewhere ; the fourth was intended for New 
Year’s day ; the fifth, for the first Sunday in the new year ; 
and the sixth, for Epiphany Sunday. The performance of the 
whole series in one day is contrary to the original notion of the 
composer, but he regarded this series, as he did the entire 
festival itself, as one connected whole, so that an uninterrupted 
succession or performance of ‘all the six parts (which Bach 
himself collected in one and the same score), is probably quite 
in accordance with his intention, as Herr Grell justly observed 
in his address. It was not considered advisable to give the 
whole of the Christmas Oratorio. Apart from the long time it 
would take to play all the music, a circumstance which, with 
those who were but newly acquainted: with it, might prove 
injurious to a favourable impression, there were a great many 
short-comings and omissions, arising from the impossibility of 
replacing certain instruments. To the latter—in addition 
to the organ, the alt-oboes, &c.—belong those instruments 
which—at least in certain separate pieces, according to the 





joining them to those tunes which were formerly in all hearts, 
and, with their consoling and elevating influence, accompanied 
an individual from the cradle to the grave. Bach’s composi- 
tions are so far removed from our immediate sensation, because 
one of their principal elements, namely the choral, possesses 
at present a very different importance to what it once did. It has 
become a mere Sunday song; estranged from every day life, 
and only still at home in the church and the school, it awakes 
in us nothing further than the half-faded recollections of our 
early youth. Formerly, when religious views still swayed the 
entire world, and each individual felt himself most closely con- 
nected with the ecclesiastical community, the mind found in 
these songs the echo of all its joys, its pains, and its hopes. The 
choral melodies, an inexhaustible mine of true piousness and 
poetry, have been employed by the master for a succession of 
creations, whose outward variety and inward riches we cannot 
sufficiently admire. In the choral, “Ach, mein herzliebster 
Jesulein,” the treatment is characterised by playful grace and 
smiling mildness. While, in the insipid text, we find only the 
cloying sentimentality of pietism, the music moves us by its 
childlike naiveté. In the choral, “Er ist auf Erden kommen 
arm,” a bass recitative, as though interpreting and explaining 
the text, intersects the melody, which is intoned in unison by 
the alto. For the intermediate music of the choral, “ Wir 
singen dir in deinem Heer,” Bach has employed one of the most 
charming and most expressive figures out of the pastoral sym- 
phony introducing the second cantata. The “Schlafe, mein 
Liebster” is one of the most beautiful and feeling cradle-songs 
ever sung from the fulness of a mother’s heart. The chorus, 
“Ehre sei Gott in der Hohe,” begins in the most brilliant and 
spirited manner, but only to glide, immediately afterwards, at 
the words, “ Und Friede auf Erden,” into an indescribably softand 
dreamy strain. The chorus, “ Fallt mit Danken,” appears almost 
written in Mozart’s style; the alternation between one single 
bass voice and the united sopranos is marked with deep feeling. 


The chorus, “Herr, wenn die stolzen Feinde schnauben,” is 


most powerful. As in all Bach’s other works, so in the 


key in which they are, cannot approximate to Bach’s original | Christmas-Oratorio, we at first find a barrier to our enjoy- 


intention—to which the Singacademie has been striving to | 


return for some time past—so easily as the violins.t If in this 
manner, besides the omission of certain pieces, or the second part 
of them, there is, in a few cases, a departure from the original, 
through the employment of some instrument which is not the 
one directed to be used, this is justified by the endeavour to injure 
the great master as little, and do him as much justice, as possible. 
A contemporary rightly observes that this cyclus of cantatas, by 
its essentially cheerful and naive character, forms a sharp con- 
trast to the invariably serious and transcendental purport of 
the Passion of St. Matthew. As in the latter, the material 
arrangement and treatment of the subject is partly epic and 
dramatic, partly lyric, only the last element greatly pre- 
ponderates in the Christmas Oratorio. All is clear, flow- 
ing, and transparent, both in form and expression. The 
same master to whom we are generally accustomed to look 
up as the most profound interpreter of God’s word, and the 
boldest and most powerful tone-painter, here displays all the 
fulness and poetry of a childlike pious spirit. The brightest and 
most festive feeling is apparent in the work, and the musical 
language is, from the beginning to the end, as joyous as it is 
simple and true-hearted. The first chorus, “ Jauchzet, froh- 
locket,” reminds us less of Bach’s peculiarity than of the simple 
style of Handel, the freshest and most patriarchal of all national 
singers. The choral, “ Wie sol ich dich empfangen,” is founded 
on the same melody as “Wenn ich einmal soll scheiden,” from 
the Passion of St. Matthew. It obtains, however, from the 
different manner in which it is treated, quite a new significance. 
In the one instance it expresses complete self-devotion and 
resignation, while here. it pourtrays the most blessed hope. 
While artistically fashioning the feelings and thoughts with 
which the subject filled him, the master was extremely fond of 





* Translated from the Berlin Echo. 


+ Franz Liszt had a harmonium placed in the Singacademie for the 
performance of sacred music. 





ment in a peculiar style of instrumentation, to which 
we must become accustomed before we can be imbued 
with the full purport of the composition. If we compare 
Bach’s orchestra with that of Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven, we 
shall find that it not only wants several separately highly 
characteristic elements, such as clarionets, and, as a rule, horns 
and trombones, but, what is far more important, that the whole 
treatment of it is copied from the organ, and marked by a 
certain stiffness and monotony. All the more delicate admix- 
tures of sound are wanting, and the separate instruments are 
only employed as so many different stops, which the organist’s 
hand pulls out and pushes in according to a certain system. 
While, in the productions of more modern times, the orchestra 
constitutes the moving background against which the vocal 
parts stand out in simple clearness, and with distinctive indi- 
viduality, the exact reverse is here the case. Out of the vast 
ebbing and flowing tide of polyphony, there simply arise a few 
separate instruments as distinctly defined shapes for the senses 
of the auditor; instruments which, by their sharply-marked 
figures and their sound, so strongly contrasted with the vocal 
parts, divert the attention of the unpractised public from the 
principal thing. Bach always employed, with artistic geniality, 
the means which the orchestras of his time offered him, but he 
never went beyond the narrow limits he found already existing 
in this department of art. The performance, especially of the 
choruses, merits our hearty approval; the members sang 
purely and correctly. The solos were supported by Madlles. 
Schneider and Hoppe, Herren Geyer and Blumner. 








Sr. Pererspurcu.—Auber’s Muette di Portict, under the title 
of Fenella, has been produced for the first time at the Imperial 
Theatre, and received with immense applause. The great 


feature of the cast was the Masaniello of Sig. Tamberlik, which 
is considered by some of the musical authorities of St. Peters- 
burgh as his most magnificent performance. 
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MUSIC AT TURIN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Jan. 3RD.—Since I last wrote, the three principal theatres 
here have commenced operations for the Carnival, each having 
inaugurated the season with one of the most popular operas of 
the three most popular living composers. At the Regia, Le 
Prophéte was given; at the Vittorio Emmanuele, Mose; and at 
the Teatro Nationale, Za Traviata, The impressario of the 
Vittorio Emmanuele acted judiciously in producing an opera 
by Rossini, whose music is, alas! seldom heard now; and 
though the majority of the opera-going public in Turin are 
“ fanatici per la musica di Verdi,” yet there are few who would 
not willingly change at times J/ Trovatore and La Traviata for 
Guillaume Tell and Mose. I will not venture a remark on the 
merits of Mosé, one of the finest works of its composer, who 
is said to have rebelled against the conventional rules and 
trammels of art as they existed in the time of Mozart,* 
and whose exuberance and variety of fancy created, from 
the commencenfent of his career, such a revolution in 
the musical world. In speaking of the first performance of 
Mose,a musical jqurnal says, “La battaglia fu combattuta valorosa- 
mente ; la vittoria fu pienan ; il trionfo olse ogni speranza”— 
which is but true, for in every respect the performance was 
admirable and the success complete. Acting on the principle of 
“honour to whom honour is due,” I must speak first of the gen- 
tlemen, who had the lion’s share of the work, and obtained the 
same proportion of the applause. Signor Carrion, of whom I 
had always heard much, but had never heard until his appear- 
ance here, is decidedly an artiste “du premiére ordre.” His 
reputation as a singer of the Rubini school, and of the more 
classical Italian music, is considerable. The absence of the 
harshness and abruptness, of the reedy tone and strained force 
of those who have been victims to the style of Verdi, renders him 
one of the most agreeable singers I have heard for some time. 
His intonation is true; his tones are soft—full of feeling and 
grace, with that elegance of phrasing which characterises the 
higher Italian school. His delivery of the first duet with the 
soprano was a charming piece of vocalisation—indeed, such as 
is seldom heard now-a-days. Equally admirable was his duet 
with Pharaoh, which was tumultuously redemanded. Signor 
Merly, to whom the ré/e of Pharaoh was entrusted, is com- 
mended, by the musical critics, for having abandoned the French 
opera for the Italian stage, to which his voice and style of singing 
are peculiarly suited. In his acting and singing, he reminds me 
more of Coletti than any other baritone I know. Like him, he is 
wanting in tenderness of expression and delicacy of phrasing 
but his voice is clear and full, and of an agreeable quality, and 
since I heard him in Paris, three years ago, he hasygained 
vigour and nerve. To Signor Atry, who is also a Frenghman 
I can give the highest praise—his gigantic stature and massive 
voice lent considerable interest to the part of Mosé—his acting 
like his singing, was always careful and fine. In the scene of 
the “giuramento” he made a most profound impression. The 
lady, Madlle. Lesniewska, who was substituted for Madlle. di Car- 
tello, appeared to give satisfaction. I must do her the justice 
to say that she is superior to many ladies of greater preten- 
sions, and that she has the good taste not to spoil Rossini’s 
music by ambitious and slovenly executed fioriture, which most 
prime donne think requisite. The efficiency of the artists in 
the subordinate parts, and the wonderful fire and accuracy of 
the choral and orchestral adjuncts, contributed much to the 
gratifying ensemble. Mosé is an opera which does not admit of 
mediocrity in the performance,so that in the present scarcity of 
talent, we may congratulate M. Mestrallet on the acquisition of 
such singers as MM. Carrion, Merly, and Atry, 

The unpopularity of one of the ministers has interfered in 
some measure with the success of Le Prophéte at the Regia; but 
I question if politics alone have chilled the audience, for with 
such an inefficient representative of the part of Fidés as Malle. 
Sanchioli it was impossible to be satisfied. I shall reserve my 
remarks on the performance for the present, as I understand 
that ere long Le Prophéte will be given with a new F idés, Mad. 














* Rubbish!—Ep, M, w. 





Lancia, an Englishwoman, and a débutante, I pity her, for unless 
she is far superior to the generality of débutantes, in such an 
arduous character as that of Fidés, and before such an exacting 
audience as that of the Regia, she will, I fear, have little chance 
of success. 

In my next letter I hope to be able to give you an account of 
Rigoletto, which will be produced shortly with Mdlle. Moreau- 
Sainti. I will also tell you about La Traviata at the Teatro 
Nationale, at which I assisted last night, and with which I was 
much pleased. 

P.S.—Since I finished my letter a friend has handed me an 
English paperin which there isa notice headed “ An English rima 
denna in high life.” It is a strange story, and one that | can't 
say I credit. However, as the heroine is here, I shall do my 
best to find out if it is fudge or not. As you may not have seen 
the notice alluded to, if my friend permits me I will inclose it 
in this letter, 





Paris—(From a Correspondent).—The eminent success which 
attended Fra Diavolo at the Royal Italian Opera, Lyceum, in 
London, I have no doubt induced M. Nestor Roqueplan, the 
new manager, to revive Auber’s charming work at the Opéra- 
Comique. He could hardly have intended to challenge a com- 
parison between his cast and Mr. Gye’s. Nevertheless, although 
he did not reckon among his company a Bosio,a Ronconi,or a Gar- 
doni, even a Tagliafico or a Zelger, his artists were anything but 
mediocre, as the names of Madame Lefebvre, MM. Barbot and 
Sainte-Foy, will testify. Unfortunately, at the first performances 
the lady was labouring under the effects of recent indisposition. 
M. Barbot, who is certainly wanting in the finesse and “ bel-air” 
of Challet, is, however, a clever artist. He gave the famous 
serenade, “Agnes la Jouvencelle,” and the barcarole, “ Gondo- 
lier fidéle,” with much effect. M. Sainte-Foy, as Milord Alleash 
(in the original version entitled Milord Kokbourg), is extremely 
comic, without the least exaggeration. Mdlle. Lemercier, also, 
displayed real comie power in Lady Allcash. Some of the music 
added in London has been adopted. The trio for tenor and two 
basses is one of the most effective pieces in the opera. The 
aria buffa, sung by Ronconi, is omitted. . ; 

Fra Diavolo was first produced at the Opéra-Comique in 
1830, and its success was almost unprecedented. The following 
year it was brought out at Covent Garden,* with Messrs. 
Braham, Wilson, and Miss Inverarity, and achieved a genuine 
triumph. From its first production up to the present time, it 
has remained one of the most popular works in the French and 
English repertory. I heard it twice within the week at the 
Opéra-Comique, and more than twice at the Lyceum last season, 
and the music remains as fresh and beautiful as ever. Time 
has cast no shadow on its brightness. It only remains for me 
to say, that its present success is so great a> to insure it a new 
and long lease of public favour. To many the most interesting 
sight of the evening was Auber seated in his private box, 
looking the picture of health and enjoyment. May his shadow 
never be less. 

The réprise of the Sonnambula at the Italiens has not been 
signalised by any extraordinary success, M. Belart sang the 
part of Elvino with taste and expression—although, by-the-way, 
the florid music of Rossini is more in his line ; but Madlle. Saint- 
Urbain did not improve upon her success in Rigoletto. : 

A Neapolitan journal states that Madame Penco has received 
propositions of engagement from St. Petersburgh and Madrid, 
but I am in a position to certify that she has accepted terms 
from M. Calzado for three years. 

The first morning concert of the Société des Concerts, took 
place on Sunday last, at the Conservatoire. Madame Vander- 
heuven-Duprez has annulled her engagement at the Opéra- 
Comique. Before quitting the theatre, however, she purports 
taking a benefit. The cause of the lady's sudden retirement has 
not transpired. 


* A mutilated version had aiveady been given at Drury Lane 
Theatre, in which Mr. Wallack acted the part of Fra Diavolo, omitting 
the music; and Mrs, Waylett played Zerlina, introducing “ Away, 
away to the mountain’s brow,” and other ballads, by Mr. Alexander 
Lee, then joint lessee and manager with Captain Polhill—Ep, M. W. 
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Betrast—(From a Correspondent)—The Messiah was per- 
formed by the Classical Harmonic Society, in Victoria Hall, on 
the 6th, the soloists being Miss Banks, Miss Palmer, Mr. Benson, 
and Mr. Thomas, The band and chorus numbered about one 
hundred performers. Mr. Edeson presided at the organ. The 
hall was completely filled by an attentive audience, who re- 
mained until the termination of the last chorus, “ Worthy is the 
Lamb—Amen.” The local press are (for once) unanimous in 
eulogising the performance—more especially the choruses ; and 
with justice the Classical Harmonic Society (under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. Geo. B. Allen), claims the honour of being the 
first to perform the Messiah, and several other works of the 
immortal Handel in the north of Ireland. 

Virenna.—Signor Alfred Piatti, the violoncellist, gave his 
second concert, on the 38rd inst. at noon, in the Musik- 
vereinsaal, and electrified a select audience by his magnificent 
execution. He performed a concertino by Kummer, which was 
not particularly successful, and then three small piéces de salon, 
of his own composition: “Les Fiancées: petit caprice ;” “La 
Litanie,” by Franz Schubert, and the “ Danza Bergamesca,” all 
of which, being particularly suited to show off the brilliancy of 
his style, created a perfect furore. The piquant graces of the 
first-named piece, the profound yet gentle gravity of Schubert's 
“ Litanie,” and the arabesque tracery of the Danza Bergamesca, 
were expressed, under his practised bow, with as much purity as 
charm. In the D major sonata, for the pianoforte and violon- 
cello, of Herr Rubinstein, which he played with the composer, 
the execution of both performers was masterly. Herr 
Rubinstein exhibited all the force and mechanism of his 
art, and Sig. Piatti proved himself a king of the violon- 
cello by his faultless rendering of the part allotted to 
him—one which, especially in the scherzo, contains some 
extremely trying passages. In conclusion, Sig. Piatti 
introduced his own Souvenir de Linda, which afforded 
him an opportunity of exhibiting his powers in the most bril- 
liant light. Mozart’s “Abendempfindung,” Mendelssohn’s 
“Nonne,” and Schubert’s “Ungeduld,” were sung by Mad. 
Louise Kapp, and gave a welcome variety to the programme. 

On the evening of the same day, Herr Leopold von Meyer's 
concert took place in the same rooms. The celebrated pianist 
exhibited his long-proved skill, before an exceedingly numerous 
audience, which seemed to be exclusively composed of thorough 
admirers of his brilliant playing—so warm and enthusiastic was 
theapplause bestowed upon every piece. Thepublichavelongsince 
formed their opinion of Herr Leopold von Meyer, and we need 
not, therefore, now go into a detailed account of the character- 
istics of his style. When we say he played as he does in his 
best moments, we have said quite sufficient to enable our 
readers to know how he played, and what pleasure he afforded 
his hearers. We shall, therefore, content ourselves with re- 
marking, that of the pieces composed by him for the occasion, 
the Grillen-Polka, which he was obliged to repeat, and the 
Airs Bohémiens-Russes pleased the most. The other pieces were 
—Walzer der Zukunft; Chanson Cosaque; Air Ture Montagnard; 
a fantasia on Il Trovatore, and an adagio. Dr. Gunz gave some 
songs between the instrumental performances. —(Zranslated 


from the Neue Wiener Muzik-Zeitung.) 
(GREAT NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE 
SHOREDITCH.—Proprietor, Mr. Joun Douctass. 

On Monday and during the week to commence with the grand gorgeous 
Christmas Comic Pantomime called GEORGEY PORGEY PUDDING AND 
PIE; OR, HARLEQUIN DADDY LONG LEGS. To conclude with THE 
WAITS, in which Mrs. R. Honuer will perform, Morning Performances every 
Monday at Half-past Twelve. 


9 

‘T. JAMES’S THEATRE. PROFESSOR WILJ ALBA 
FRIKELL, Physicien to their Majesties the Emperor and Empress of 
Russia —PHYSICAL AND NATURAL MAGIC, without the aid of any Appa- 
ratus, TWO HOURS OFILLUSIONS. Wednesday and Saturday afternoons at 3, 
and every evening at 8. Stalls, 5s ; Balcony Stalls, 48.: Boxes, 38.; Pit, 2s.; 
Gallery, ls. Private Boxes, Two Guineas, One Guinea and-a-half, and One 
Guinea. Places to be secured at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street 


RoxvAt OLYMPIC THEATRE.—This evening, the 

= Bsc ggere mee will ‘x ae TRAGEDY QUEEN. After which 
extravaganza 0} OF DU 3 i 

BOOTS AT THE SWAN. Commence at half-past _— wieneundinen 

















PREATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—Under 
the management of Mr. Buckstone. On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
January 18th, 19th, and 20th, Mr. BUCKSTONE will appear in the comedy of 
SINGLE LIFE. On Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, January 2lst, 22nd, and 
23rd, in the comedy of A CURE FOR THE HEART-ACHE. To commence 
every evening at 7 o'clock. After which, a new grand comic Christmas 
Pantomime, entitled THE SLEEPING BEAUTY IN THE WOOD; OR, HAR- 
LEQUIN AND THE SPITEFUL FAIRY. The scenery by Mr, William Callcott. 
Harlequin, Mr. Arthur Leclercq; Columbine, Miss Fanny Wright ; Pantaloon, 
Mr. pe Clown, Mr. Charles Leclercq; The Princess on her travels, Miss 
Louise Leclercq. ; 

NEW ARRANGEMENT OF PRICES.—Orchestra Stalls (which hag re- 
tained the whole of the evening, and for which there will be no charge for king), 
6s. each. First Price.—Dress Boxes, 5s.; Upper Boxes, 3s. ; Pit, 2s. ; Gallery, 1s. 
SEcoND PricE.—Dress Boxes, 3s.; Upper Boxes, 2s.; Pit, 1s.; Gallery, 
Private Boxes, Two Guineas and One Guinea and a-half each, Stage-Manager, 


Mr. Chippendale. 


ROYAL PRINCESS'S THEATRE. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MR. CHARLES KEAN. 


N MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY, 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. TUESDAY and THURSDAY, 

HAMLET. SATURDAY, THE CORSICAN BROTHERS; and the Pantomime 
every Evening. 





HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—This evening, 

the 2nd and 8rd act< of the GREEN BUSHES. After which HARLEQUIN 

AND THE LOVES OF CUPID AND PSYCHE. Harlequin, Miss Marie Wilton ; 

Columbine, Miss Mary Keeley ; Punchinello, Mr. Le Barr; Clown, Mr. Henderson; 
Pantaloon, Mr. Beckingham. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Aw Apworer or RacuEet.—TZhe anecdotes and historiettes now 
going the round of the English, French, and German ft ye 
about certain supposed peculiarities of the greatest of all tra- 
gedians, and most refined of all comedians, are simply what the 
French term “canards”—or in more vulgar speech, cancans. 
They are as unworthy of notice as they are unworthy of 
credit. 

J. T. (Hartford.)\—Received and attended to. 

T. G. (Wigan.)—The letter of our correspondent has been read 
with great satisfaction, It betrays in an equal degree the feeling 
of an artist and the dignity of a gentleman. We shall have 
much pleasure in recewing, and preserving in our musical 
library, the “ revised” edition. 

Gus.—With many thanks for our correspondent’s polite offer, we 
are unable to entertain it. 

Amateur.—Auber is beyond comparison the greatest of French 
dramatic composers. 
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Tue first number of a new serial has just been issued by 
an eminent music-publishing establishment, under the 
following suggestive title :— 

“ The Holy Family—admired sacred melodies by the most celebrated 
composers, arranged for pianoforte—by William Hutchins Calcott. 
(First series.)’’ 

An examination of the contents has induced us to hope 
that this “first series” may also be the last. Not to men- 
tion other sins of commission, omission, mutilation, and 
transposition—for which Mr. Hutchins Calcott deserves to 
be haunted at bed-time by the indignant ghosts of the com- 
posers whose music he has thus submitted to the rack—we 
may point to his treatment of one of the most beautiful of 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte, as an instance of bad 
taste, combined with cruelty, almost unprecedented in the 
annals of book-making. The whole thing is a curiosity in 
its way, and did it not evince so strong a faith on the part 
of the concoctor in the credulity and stupidity of the music- 
buying public, it would be just as amusing as, under the cir- 
cumstances, it is reprehensible. 
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Attention is first excited by the heading, which we repro- 
duce, verbatim et literatim, “framed and glazed” :— 





No. 6, 


Mendelssohn, 


“ Tike as the hart desireth the water- 
brooks, so longeth my soul after thee, 
O God.’ —Ps, xlii., 1. 


By permission of 
MeEssks. Appison & Co. 











But for the “permission of Messrs. Addison and Co.,” it 
might be concluded, from the above, that Mr. Calcott was 
about to present his admirers with a rechauffé from the 
42nd Psalm, which every one knows Mendelssohn set to 
music. Messrs. Addison and Co., however, possessing no 
copyright in the work, their “permission” in that instance 
would have been superfluous. By whose authority Mr. 
Calcott was really tempted to prepare his hash, is therefore 
left to the imagination of the lucky purchaser. 

The Lieder ohne Worte, being non-copyright, are the lawful 
booty of any unscrupulous marauder; and certainly no wolf 
ever mangled its prey more savagely than Mr. Calcott the 
unoffending little song of Mendelssohn. Two bars of the 
melody will at once recall it to our readers :— 


Adagio non troppo. 
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The transposition from the key of E to that of A flat, the 
addition of parts to the harmony, the substitution of— 
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for the characteristic arpeggios which Mendelssohn has set 
down, as prelude and postlude— 
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and other unwarrantable liberties, were seemingly not 
enough for Mr. Calcott—who, to complete the work he began 
so well, rejected Mendelssohn’s way of ending the song, and 








substituted a coda of his own! Mendelssohn terminates 


the melody thus :— 


{i= 
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Mr. Calcott thus :— 
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We cannot remember a case exhibiting such utter want 
of consideration for things that should be held sacred. 
The only conceivable excuse for the perpetration is at best 
a feeble one. A sacred song—with the name of Mendels- 
sohn attached, as composer—may have been placed, among 
others, in Mr. Calcott’s hands, for “ transcription.” Wholly 
unacquainted with the Lieder ohne Worte, he may have believed 
the song to be genuine, and so “ transcribed” it for the piano- 
forte (after his manner), as he had already “ transcribed” (the 
word is an abomination) those airs of Handel, Hummel, 
Marcello, Rossini, and Haydn, which stand first in the pre- 
cious collection exulting under the high-sounding nomen- 
clature of The Holy Family. Had Mr. Calcott recognised 
the melody of Mendelssohn, he would probably have said to 
himself— Let well alone ; we will give it (‘ by permission of 
Messrs. Addison and Co.’) as it originally stood in the 
second book of Songs without Words.” But it may reason- 
ably be concluded that he did not recognise it; and this is 
the only plea upon which he can ground his defence. 

The worst part of the transaction is the easy assurance 
with which the great name of Mendelssohn is affixed to such 
a silly hodge-podge. This surpasses all; and however we 
may feel vexed at being lectured by the French biographer 
of Handel, the sneers of M. Scheelcher at the bad taste 
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which induces Englishmen to tolerate the operatic airs of 
his demigod—altered, mutilated, set to sacred words, and sung 
accordingly —are too frequently justified by proceedings 
still more lamentable. A more flagrant instance than 
the one which has led to these remarks could hardly be 
adduced ; and if our earnest protest succeeds in calling atten- 
tion to the subject, we shall have rendered some ‘service to 
music and to the cause of many talented professors who 
love art, and respect themselves too much to adopt such 
questionable means of courting publicity. 





Since the Christmas of 1849, Mr. Charles Kean has done 
good service at Windsor Castle. Whatever may be the 
opinion of his performance of Prospero at the Princess's 
Theatre, certainly he played Prospero to excellent purpose 
within the precincts of the palace. By rescuing Ariel from 
the pine in which he had remained a dozen years, the 
banished Duke of Milan transformed a dreary waste into a 
region of beauty. By removing from the shelves the 
volumes of Shakspere, and making the personages enume- 
rated therein live and move in the Rubens’-room, Mr. Charles 
Kean dissipated even the proverbial dulness of a court- 
winter. Of course, with each return of winter, the fogs 
again gathered, but there was Mr. Charles Kean ever at hand 
to remove them, and if something of a haze was still appa- 
rent, the fault was with the palatial atmosphere, not with 
the zealous and indefatigable manager. 

Nor was Mr. Charles Kean’s office at Windsor a post of 
luxurious ease. The roses showered upon his head from the 
hand of royalty were furnished with a number of thorns 
far exceeding the common average. Whatever prejudice 
was entertained by the illustrious authorities of the palace 
against this or that unlucky artist, Mr. Charles Kean had 
to bear the indignation of all the excluded parties. If 
Mr. * * * * was deemed coarse and vulgar in his manners, 
and if Miss * * * *, because the breath of calumny had 
rested for a short instant on her fair fame, was doomed to 
confine the display of her talents to vulgar theatres, where 
instead of causing the frigid smile of a courtly assemblance, 
she could only elicit the hearty laughter of a people, 
Mr. Charles Kean was considered the person to blame—was 
scowled at by the gentleman, and pouted at by the coral 
lips of the lady. The Court was never fastidious; Mr. 
Charles Kean was always malignant ;—such was the belief 
of all the artists, who, knocking at the palace-doors, found 
that they would not open. He was forced, in short, to 
sustain the formidable, but unpopular character of a 
“bogie,” and there is a legend that when a frail danseuse 
wished to frighten her infant to sleep, she told it that “ Kean 
was coming.” With little or no discretion, Mr. Kean had 
to bear upon his shoulders the whole responsibility of 
the Windsor theatricals; a position less enviable cannot 
be conceived. Who shall point to Damocles reclining on a 
soft comfortable couch, and with a sword dangling over his 
head, as a symbol of misery in high places? Why Mr. Charles 
Kean lay on a bed of nettles, and above him hovered “ pro- 
fessional” countenances, in which every variety of male 
indignation and female spite was expressed,—and had to be 
amusing in the midst of it all. 

Nor did Mr. Charles Kean compensate himself for the 
troubles of his situation by adopting that prudential course 
which goes by the name of “feathering one’s nest.” We 





believe that Mr. Kean’s nest was pretty well feathered long 
before the year 1849 ; but as for the Windsor theatricals, 


they rather caused him to throw a little plumage out, than 
to take any in. Accounts are delicate matters to tell about; 
but we have no hesitation in expressing our conviction that 
Mr. Kean was actually out of pocket through his zeal in 
performing his duties as “Master of the Revels” at 
Windsor, a 

Well, after some eight years of painful responsibility, an 
opportunity at last arrives of paying something like a public 
compliment to Mr. Charles Kean. A series of theatrical 
performances is to take place at Her Majesty’s Theatre, for 
the amusement of the illustrious guests whom the marriage 
of the Princess Royal will bring to this metropolis, and, of 
course, one of these performances at least—(the one repre- 
senting English tragedy)—should have been under the 
management of Mr. Charles Kean. The performance in 
question might have been either at the Princess's Theatre, 
or, from considerations of space, at the Opera-house; but 
whether at the Princess’s or at the Opera-house, the right of 
being the acknowledged manager of British tragedy belonged 
in all courtesy to Mr. Kean alone. There he stood, as the 
ready-appointed “ master of the revels,” and he could not be 
passed over without a slight, which he had not merited. 

Passed over he was, and the direction of the tragic per- 
formance was placed in the hands of Mr. Mitchell, a gentle- 
man for whom we entertain the highest respect, and to whom 
we have been indebted for many delightful evenings at the 
St. James’s Theatre, but who assuredly cannot show any 
antecedents that will warrant his elevation to the office 
honourably held by Mr. Charles Kean. 

We are perfectly well aware that Mr. Kean was invited 
to act at Her Majesty’s Theatre ; indeed the representation 
of English tragedy without Mr. Charles Kean would have 
been (and alas ! will be) so obviously a case of “ Hamlet with 
Hamlet omitted,” that even the Court wished to enlist the 
services of the great tragedian, whose dignity it assailed. 
But this invitation added one wrong to another ;—not only 
was Mr. Kean excluded from an office that he had every 
reason to regard as his own, and the sweets of which (if any) 
he had earned by unremitting toil and painful responsibility, 
but he was graciously invited to shut up his own house and 
act Macbeth for the benefit of the very person who had 
been raised in his stead. Truly here is a new episode 
in the history of depositions. We may imagine Bolingbroke, 
when the ceremony of abdication is over, graciously bestowing 
on Richard II. the office of silver-stick. 

But surely the Court had aright to accept whom it pleased 
as caterer for the festive amusement, and surely it had 
a right to expect whom it pleased to carry in the chief dish. 
Moreover, by formally putting the performances under 
the direction of Mr. Charles Kean, the Court would have 
been forced to give the entertainment, whereas by allowing 
Mr. Mitchell to take the matter in hand, and remunerate 
himself by exhibiting at so much a head a royal box full 
of royal company, no expense is incurred—beyond the hire of 
the box itself. 

Yes, thrift is certainly a virtue—solid, though not bril- 
liant, and the court assuredly had a right to entertain its 
guests at the least possible cost, and to invite the co-operation 
of Mr. Charles Kean, But Mr. Charles Kean had an equal 
right to refuse the invitation, and this right—we rejoice to 
say—he exercised. 





_ Mr. Warrer Gorpon has recovered from his temporary 
indisposition, and has resumed his duties at the Olympic 
Theatre, 
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Her Magszsty’s THeatre.—The opera selected for the third 
State Night is, we understand, La Sonnambula, with “the 
favourite,” Piccolomini, as Amina, and Giuglini as Elvino. 

Winpsor—(From a Correspondent).—The Braham-Fumagalli 
party gave a concert here on Tuesday evening, which met with 
extraordinary success, and sent away the large audience that 
assembled in a state of the greatest satisfaction. Several dis- 
tinguished individuals were present. Signora Fumagalli sang a 
cavatina from Donizetti’s Betly in a brilliant and highly-finished 
style, and was rapturously encored. In the lovely duet from 
Don Giovanni,“ La ci darem la mano” (with the clever and 
rich-voiced barytone, Signor de Giorgi) she was no less success- 
ful, and completely captivated her hearers. Mr. Charles Braham 
gave the fine old ballad, “ Sally in our alley,” with such genuine 
expression that it was unanimously redemanded. In “The 
Death of Nelson” and “The Bay of Biscay” (his illustrious 
father’s most celebrated efforts) similar honours awaited him. 
The sentimental duet from La Traviata, “ Parigi, o cara,” sung 
by Signora Fumagalli and Mr. Braham, was one of the greatest 
treats of the evening. Sig. Vianesi, besides accompanying all 
the vocal music, performed a brilliant fantasia on the pianoforte, 
the composition of the late Fumagalli, so well, that the audience 
insisted upon hearing it again. Seldom, indeed, has a concert at 
Windsor gone off with greater éclat. So decided was its success 
that another is announced to take place in the theatre on the 
28th inst.—( Windsor, Jan. 13.) 

MaiwennEeap—(From a Correspondent).—The amateurs of 
Bucks and Berks were treated to a musical performance of 
unusual attraction, on Thursday evening, when a capital con- 
cert was given under the auspices of Mr. Charles ‘Wether, who 
introduced his audience (for the first time) to Signora Fumagalli 
and Sig. de Giorgi—two of the most accomplished vocalists from 
the Opera-Buffa at St. James’s Theatre. Several of the most 
distinguished families of the vicinity attended the performance, 
which conferred the highest gratification on all present. The 
programme embraced a great variety of Italian operatic music, 
relieved by English songs and ballads of the raciest kind. 
Signora Fumagalli was immensely successful, and was encored 
in the cavatina from La Traviata, the duet “ Parigi, 0 cara,” from 
the same opera (with Mr. Charles Braham), and “La ci darem” 
(with Sig. de Giorgi), in all of which she sang with great taste 
and brilliancy. Mr. Charles Braham was honored with an 
encore in the “ Death of Nelson,” and substituting “ Sally in our 
alley,” was compelled to repeat that venerable and truly 
national ditty also. “The Bay of Biscay,” which he declaimed 
with the utmost energy, experienced the same fate. In short the 
audience seemed inclined to listen to all the choice bits twice over, 
and the singers were by no means backward in according to their 
warmly expressed wishes. Sig. Vianesi accompanied, with a 
talent the more to be extolled since it was unaccompanied by any 
affectation or pretence. 

Mancuester.—M. Jullien, the most popular of our musical 
caterers and conductors, gave the last of his Christmas concerts 
on Saturday evening, when few present failed to receive a large 
amount of gratification. Several of the soloists, particularly 
M. Le Hon, violin; M. Dumon, flute; M. Lavigne, oboe; 
Mr. Duhem, cornet ; Mr. Collins and Mr. Hughes, violoncello 
and ophicliede, are artists of the very first-class merit ; whilst the 
combined orchestral playing has never been surpassed in any 
previous concerts given by M. Jullien for precision and delicacy. 
The overtures to Zauberfléte and Guillaume Tell elicited the most 
marked applause ; and the same may be said of those excerpts 
from the classical symphonies, which M. Jullien seems as tho- 
roughly to comprehend as he undeniably understands the genius 
of the waltz, gallop, or polka. Mozart, Beethoven, and Men- 
delssohn have found in him an apt interpreter. We seem 
listening to the fine reading, the dramatic eloquence, of a 
Kemble, a Macready, a Glyn, or a Faucit. That combination of 
weird sounds becomes no longer a mystery ; the seals are broken, 
and the page is simply and clearly expounded. This is the true 
vocation of a conductor. M, Jullien possesses not only the 
knowledge, but the feeling which can win sympathy and create 
a kindred spirit in those who play under his direction—the 
main secret of his success with the public. There is no 














man more thoroughly in earnest, when he enters the orchestra, 
more completely devoted to the work he has undertaken. 
Holiday time has of late years become more a season of home 
enjoyments than out-door amusements, and, therefore, though 
M. Jullien has had audiences which the majority of entrepre- 
neurs would pronounce “great,” they have not equalled his 
deserts. Nothing else than a dense “cram” will or ought to 
satisfy a man of such acquirements, who brings so brilliant an 
array of talent, and who invariably raises audiences, small or 
large, to an excess of enthusiasm. We are glad, therefore, to 
observe that M. Jullien will give another concert this evening 
(Saturday), when he will have the services of Madame Grisi, 
as vocalist, an artist in the true sense of the term, whose name 
will live among the musical traditions of this country. She 
sang on Saturday night last, with all the brilliancy, depth of 
expression, and clear ringing tone of her early days.—Manchester 
Weekly Times, Jan. 9. 

Hutu.—The Pyne-Harrison Company have been performing 
the Rose of Castille with great éclat at the Theatre. The local 
journals are in raptures with Miss Louisa Pyne, and compare 
her to the most accomplished vocalists of old or new times. 

Greenwich —(From a Correspondent).—Mr. Henry Morley’s 
annual evening concert took place at the Lecture Hall, on Thursday, 
the 7th inst. The artists engaged were Madame Rudersdorff, Miss 
Fanny Huddart, Mr. J. L. Hatton, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Sims Reeves, Miss 
Ellen Day, M. Sainton, and Mr. Balsir Chatterton. Unfortunately 
for Mr. Morley, at one o’clock on the same day he received a letter 
from Mrs. Reeves, inclosing a doctor’s certificate to the effect 
that, in consequence of severe illness, he would be unable to sing in 
Greenwich on that evening. In this dilemma Mr. Morley waited upon 
Miss Dolby and Miss Louisa Vinning, who both very kindly consented, 
at the last moment, to appear in Mr, Reeves’s place. From the very satis- 
factory manner in which the concert was arranged, and from the 
repeated manifestations of pleasure evinced in an unmistakeable manner 
by all present, there is little doubt everyone considered that Mr. 
Morley gave as ample talent as he could to supply the loss of this general 
favourite. The encores were numerous. Miss Ellen Day and M. 
Sainton performed Beethoven’s Sonata in C minor; Miss Dolby sang 
with her usual taste, Mercadante’s “Se n’abbandoni,” and Balfe’s 
“The green trees whispered.” Madame Rudersdorff created much 
sensation by her dramatic reading of “ Robert, toi que j'aime,” and 
also sang the English ballad, “She wore a wreath of roses,” with ad- 
mirable effect. Miss Louisa Vinning was loudly applauded in both her 
songs, and Mr. Hatton enlivened the performance with two comic 
displays, and conducted wiih his accustomed ability. 





Mr. CHARLES WILKINSON AND Captain Horton Ruys, 
assisted by other well-known amateurs, have been acting at 
Colchester and Ipswich during the week. 

Pracue.—Madame Jenny Lind-Goldsmidt—-who, according 
to the statement of certain journals, has been a severe loser by 
the Hamburgh crisis—is about to give a concert in this city. 

CoLoene.—On Tuesday, the 29th December, we heard, at the 
third Soirée fiir Kammermusik, the violin-quartet in G minor, 
of Onslow, the trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, in C 
major, of Haydn, the violin-quartet, Op. 59, No. 1, of Beethoven, 
and a new sonata for the pianoforte by Herr Ferdinand Hiller. 
Onslow’s quartet was well performed, but did not succeed, on 
the whole, in producing any great sensation. In Beethoven’s 
quartet, with all due appreciation of the admirable execution, 
we could have desired more breadth and force in the first, and 
a somewhat quicker ¢empo in the second movement, Herr 
Hiller played Haydn’s trio, and his own latest sonata (Andaiite 
agitato, Scherzo, aud Finale), very finely. We admired especially 
in his playing the way in which he modified his touch, thus 
imparting the nicest gradations of tone. 

Graf von Redern has sent from Berlin to the Célner-Manner- 
gesang-Verein, as a mark of his appreciation, the score of the 
two parts of the Musica Sacra (Schlessinger, Berlin), composed 
by himself, and dedicated to the King of Prussia.* 

On the 5th January, the united bands and choruses of the 
garrison here will give a concert in aid of the sufferers by the 
late calamity at Mayence. 





* A truly precious bequest, 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE announcement of Haydn’s oratorio, The Creation, with 
the first appearance of Mr. Sims Reeves, attracted an immense 
crowd to Exeter Hall last evening week. A grievous disap- 
pointment, however, awaited the visitors, who were informed 
that the great tenor was ill and unable to attend. To satisfy 
sceptics a medical certificate was shown by Mr. Bowley, testi- 
fying to the fact of Mr. Reeves’s serious indisposition. Some 
grumblers, nevertheless, did not feel satisfied, and objected to 
the lateness of the announcement. If, as we understand, the 
medical certificate did not arrive until a short time previous to 
the doors being opened, it was impossible that the public could 
have had earlier notice. Under the circumstances, the directors 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society did all that lay in their power. 
They engaged Mr. Lockey to supply the place of Mr. Roeves, 
and we know not where an abler substitute could have been 
found. 

Notwithstanding so grave a disappointment, the execution of 
the Creation was in general highly satisfactory. Miss Louisa Vin- 
ning had a still more arduous task to accomplish than on the occa- 
sion of her first appearance at Exeter Hall in the Messiah. In 
the former instance she divided the soprano music with another ; 
in the present case she undertook it all. Besides this, the two 
great songs for the female voice in the Creation—“ With verdure 
clad,” and “On mighty pens ”—are intimately associated, in the 
minds of all the old frequenters of sacred performances in 
London, with the names of the most distinguished singers of 
the last half century, the formidable one of Jenny Lind termi- 
nating the brilliant catalogue. With such recollections it is not 
easy to refrain from comparisons; so that Miss Louisa Vinning 
had no easy ordeal to pass through. Nevertheless she did 
her utmost, and in a great measure succeeded. The first 
song, “In verdure clad,” was decidedly Miss Vinning’s best 
effort. In the second, ‘‘On mighty pens,” there was more to 
criticise. Next time, we have no doubt, Miss Vinning will do 
still better. She is a great favourite already, and was liberally 
encouraged by the audience. 

Mr. Santley’s first performance for the Sacred Harmonic 
Society promised well for his future prospects as an oratorio 
singer. The fine quality of his voice was manifested still more 
decisively than on the two former occasions when we heard him 
at St. Martin’s Hall—to say nothing of the Crystal Palace 
Concert—whilst his voice seemed better adapted to the style of 
Haydn than to that of either Mozart or Handel. He was most 
applauded in the air “ Rolling in foaming billows.” 

Mr. Lockey sang the tenor music extremely well, and 
was particularly effective in the popular air “In native worth,” 
which displayed all the feeling and character suggested by the 
music’ His task was a very invidious one—that of sup- 
plying the place of the most popular singer of the day ; but he 
acquitted himself so successfully us to need little, if any, in- 
dulgence. 

The chorus was admirable throughout. “Awake the harp,” 
“ Achieved is the glorious work,” and “The Heavens are 
telling,” were masterpieces of choral execution. 

On Friday the Creation will be repeated, with Mad. Clara 
Novello, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley, as the solo singers, 

We are much pleased to state that Mr. Sims Reeves is now 
recovering from his illness, which at the outset presented an 
alarming aspect. i 


Tue third vocal rehearsal by the London Amateur Division of 
the Great Handel Festival Choir took place last night under 
the direction of Mr. Costa, when the following selection was 
performed :— 


PART I, 

Chorale, “Glory to God;” chorus, “O let my heart” (Der Tod 
Jesu)—Graun ; chorus, “Christe cleison” (from a Mass)—Durante ; 
anthem, “In thee O Lord”—Weldon ; chorus, “ When His loud voice” 
(Jephtha)—Handel. 

PART II. 

Chorus, “Placido @ il mar” (Idomeneo)—Mozart ; madrigal, * All 
creatures now are merry-minded” (Triumphs of Oriana)—Bennett ; 
chorus, “Avert these omens” (Semele)—Handel; chorus, “In these 





delightful pleasant groves” (Libertine); Purcell; chorus, “ Hear, holy 
Pow’r” (Masaniello)—Auber. 

The friends of the society and the subscribers mustered in 
large numbers, and the execution throughout was highly 
satisfactory. 








DRAMATIC. 


Princess’s—Mr. Charles Kean, on Tuesday evening, re- 
appeared in his most popular Shaksperean part—Hamlet—it 
being two years since he last played it at the Princess’s. Why 
so artistic and highly-elaborated a performance should have 
been so long withheld from the public, we cannot pretend to 
say. The actor achieved his greatest fame through his imper- 
sonation of the youthful Prince of Denmark, and his name in 
the remembrance both of metropolitan and provincial audiences 
is intimately associated with the character. A performance 
so well considered and artistically finished ought never to have 
been lost sight of. Mr. Chares Kean, however, had, no doubt, 
other views beyond those of self-glorification, and objected to 
encourage, in his own person, what by his detractors might have 
been termed the “star” system, had he persisted in repeatedly 
presenting a play in which the lustre of his own talents shone so 
conspicuously. Moreover, had he felt so inclined to exhibit 
himself, he would have been prevented by circumstances unne- 
cessary to particularise. To say nothing of the eminent success 
he has achieved in other plays of Shakspere, his triumph in 
Delavigne’s Louis the Eleventh would sufficiently, if not satis- 
factorily, account for the temporary abandonment of Hamlet, 
the revival of which has, nevertheless, so long been coveted by 
Mr. Charle Kean’s admirers. 

On Tuesday evening the house was crowded in every part 
and unusual excitement evidently moved the audience. On the 
entrance of Mr. Kean in the throne-room, the house broke out 
into a universal cheer, which continued without intermission, 
for nearly a minute. The popular artist in his familiar part was 
immediately recognised, and from that time forward every 
scene was regarded with anxiety and interest. Mr. Charles 
Kean never played Hamlet better. 

His performance seemed to us even more finished and more 
nicely elaborated than before. The scenes with the Ghost, and 
with Gertrude in the closet, retained all their pristine beauties, 
while the fencing scene was never more admirable, and the death 
never more effective. The applause at the fall of the curtain 
was tremendous, and when Mr. Charles Kean came on, in obe- 
dience to an uproarious summons, the audience were well nigh 
frantic in their manifestations of delight. 

Mrs. Ternan supported the part of the Queen with dignity 
and power, and Miss Heath made an interesting and graceful 
Ophelia. 

Hamlet is announced for repetition three times a week until 
further notice. 


THE KING OF CASTILLE’S WATCH AND 
CHAIN. 
(AFTER A. FAULKNER HARRIS.) 


WueEn the King of Castille pledg’d his watch, 
The King’s “ uncle” its guardian became, 
Then he swore the advance was “no catch,” 
And he thought the high int’rest a shame. 
And he told his relation “as how” 
The chain he would silver reveal— 
The result was a “jolly good row,” 
For ’twas only a thing of cast steel ! 
Rose of Castille, Act iii, 











RoperT ScuuMANN’s Biocrapuy, by Joseph W. von Wasie- 
lewski, has just been published in Dresden. 

Association oF IpgEas—(F'rom P asquin).—Who can witnes 
the representation of Don Giovanni, and listen to the tremen- 
dous music which accompanies the appearance of the statue in 
the last scene, without being reminded by the marble visitor of 
the celebrated African traveller, Dr, Livingstone ? 
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THE NEW ORGAN IN LYMM CHURCH. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Tue public opening of this new instrument took place, under 
the direction of Mr. Twiss, organist, of Hartford. Miss Shaw, 
Messrs. Edmeston and Slater, of Manchester; Mr. Smith, from 
the cathedral ; and some others, assisted the choir. The Rev. 
Canon Stowell, of Christ Church, Salford, delivered an appro- 

riate discourse. The congregation nearly filled the church. 
The organ was built by Messrs. Foster and Andrews, of Hull, 
on what is known in England as the “German plan.” It has 
three distinct manuals and a separate pedal organ, the whole of 
which can be united by means of coupling movements. ‘The 
following is a list of the stops :— 
GREAT ORGAN CC. TO G. 


1.—Open Diapason, large scale 8 feet. 
2.—Open Diapason, small scale S, 
3.—Stop diapason bass a 
4,—Stop diapason treble  _ 
5.—Claribel ... ash se aa Sy 
6.—Principal ... ‘as ne aed ee 
7,—Twelfth mea hed ies iv ae 
8. Fifteenth ... was aha ‘ee sa 3 w» 
9. Sesquialtra, 3 ranks... sa axe ae 
10. Mixture, 2 ranks... nae as as par 
11. Trumpet... ‘se ies dus <u 8 » 
CHOIR ORGAN CO. TO G. 
1. Dulciana aa we ae 8 feet 
2. Stop diapason (metal) ? 8 3s 
8. Gemshorn .., che ‘tes tua ihe are 
4, Flute (metal) “ai ase she ae 4 5 
5. Fifteenth ... ean ad wee om | ae 
6. Clarinet... oe oo see ose 8 » 
SWELL ORGAN 0. TO G. 
1. Double diapason ae aes .. 16 feet 
2. Open diapason ‘ie AM is wa 8 
3. Viol-di-Gamba = ia «ae & 2 
4. Principal 4% 
5. Fifteenth iad al sa se , 
6, Mixture, 3 ranks ... oe aie dad iss 
7. Cornopean ... Bs vs 
8. Oboe... wan tee oss ore 
PEDAL ORGAN CCC, TO E. 
1. Open diapason ies nae ai «se =: 16 feet. 
2, Bourdon ... eee eas bis seus Ty 
COUPLING MOVEMENTS. 
1. Swell to great organ. 3. Great organ to pedals. 
2. Swell to choir organ. 4, Choir organ to pedals. 


1.—Tremulant to swell. 
32 Registers and 1531 pipes. 

There are double-action composition pedals to arrange the 
stops in the great organ, for the convenience of the performer. 
Space is also provided for a trombone (16 feet) in the pedal 
organ, and the continuation of the swell organ to CC. 

The church at Lymm, though of modern construction, is, 
like many others, no space having been set apart in the plans 
for an organ. It isa pity architects do not pay more attention 
to what undoubtedly might be made one of the principal orna- 
ments in a church, particularly when use and ornament may be 
combined, as it is now generally admitted that a church without 
an organ is almost as bad as a church without a pulpit. The 
only position that could be found, without materially diminish- 
ing the number of sittings, was within the tower arch; and 
here many musical as well as mechanical difficulties present 
themselves, the acoustical properties of the tower absorbing at 
least one-third of the tone, and the sill of the west window 
being under ten feet in height, necessarily involved keeping the 
centre portion of the instrument exceedingly low. This is taken 
advantage of by introducing three dwarf arches, supported by 
columns, surmounted by open tracery, and corresponding with 
the three-light memorial window to the Leigh family. The 
extreme sides formed canopied towers about twenty-feet high, 
and supported with light columns, the whole constructed of oak. 
The builders have, by adopting a heavy wind, and voicing the 
Pipes strong, succeeded in distributing the musical powers of the 
various stops throughout the edifice. 








RACHEL. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Srr,—I was pleased to see in what emphatic terms of eulo- 
gium you wrote, in your last number, of the great tragic 
actress whom the world has so lately lost. It is certainly not 
a time to be grudging in our expressions of admiration, or 
nicely critical in our estimate of genius, at the moment it has 
sunk for ever from our sight, and its place will know it no 
more. A left-handed philosophy were it to "bate down the 
extent of our loss, and appraise it below its value, that we may 
be in better humour with ourselves after the privation ; rather 
should we, on the contrary, exaggerate the depth of the 
calamity, that we may the more eagerly seek for consolation, 
and treat with greater trust and deference the efforts of future 
aspirants. It is policy, if it be not common gratitude, 
to speak of the great dead nil nisi bonwm; to carve their 
monumental effigies in the purest unflecked Parian, omitting 
or extenuating every blemish, enhancing and _idealising 
every virtue. Hero-worship is the sinews of progress ; 
but without a little good-will on our part, heroism will 
be no more visible to us than to veritable flunkies. I am not 
advocating a fulsome style of daubing the memory of the great 
with an absurd and impossible aggregrate of virtues and per- 
fections. Exaggeration and detraction are twin sisters, erring 
both from a lack of true kinship with the qualities the one 


-| blindly ignores, and the other blunderingly caricatures. I only 


plead for so much liberal enthusiasm in the acknowledgment 
and estimation of high endowments, and reverence for those 
who consecrate them to a glorious struggle, in the cause of the 
good, the true, and the beautiful, as to make us repudiate and 
contemn all petty cavillings and abatements, all irrelevant, per- 
sonal and private charges, and accept a portraiture—so far ideal 
that it excludes these—as the true one. 

When such an actress as Rachel has just fallen a sacrifice to the 
fatal precocity of temperament which ripens the world’s 
brightest geniuses for the sickle of Death ere their eighth lustrum 
is achieved, we desire to have recalled to us with all the deserip- 
tive skill of the narrator, clothed in all the glowing colour enthu- 
siasm can lendfand exhibited in all the fond minuteness of sad 
regret, the most triumphant examples of her great powers. Is 
it when we are fretfully eager to call up in all their vividness of 
tint, breadth of design, and marvellous reality of finish, the great 
looming epics with which she has tapestried our memories— 
that we must have, squeaked to us, the sad witness, true or false, 
the tongue of scandal has to bear to the mortal frailty of the 
immortal artist? “A rat! arat! behind the arras.” I am 
not sufficiently homicidal to wish I could add, “Dead fora 
ducat ;” but if my steel pen were able, it should transpierce and 
inflict literary death on the critics who mar a great example of 
true and faithful working, in an arduous art, with their posthu- 
mous Mrs. Candourisms and ghoul-like backbitings. 

As you observe, sir, to the discredit of the national good-taste 
and generosity, a violent movement arose in France against the 
private and professional reputation of the greatest genius their 
stage, rich in illustrious names, ever knew. For this lamentable 
exhibition of small-mindedness it is difficult to account, on the 
ground of the instability and caprice which are the characteristics 
of the French public in small as in great matters. The revul- 
sion would have taken the shape, had it so originated, of 
mere neglect and indifference, not absolute hostility and 
almost persecution. Still less could it have been effected 
by the rhetorical prowess of M. Jules Janin, who so gallantly 
wore the colours of the noble Jewess, and so valiantly 
spread her renown; for then we must admit that the same 
lance would be able to win for a second Dulcinea the 
crown of Queen of Tragedy—the contrary of which is proven. 
I see no way for it but to set down the hue and cry of detraction, 
by which the latter part of Rachel’s career was harried and 
beset, to a cause for the discovery of which I am indebted to 
another eminent Frenchwoman. In the collection of amusing, 
and often sagacious and edifying, letters, in which, under the 
title of Vicomte Delaunay, Madame de Girardin, for many years, 
chronicled the doings, and dressed in the garb of art the gossip 
of Parisian society, there is one in which, dpropos of some 
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proposal to have ladies admitted members of the Academy of 
Letters, she starts a theory in which the truth may not be 
incompatible with the wicked will of the fair authoress to avenge 
her sex. 

Madame Girardin plainly declares that Frenchmen generally 
are envious of their countrywomen, and for the most part ill- 
disposed towards them, notwithstanding their professed and 
reputed gallantry ; and that the motive of this envy is a secret 
sense of the intellectual superiority of the French female over 
the male of the same nation. With all other people, the natural 
subordination of the weaker sex to the stronger exists undisturbed; 
but with the French the women are taller by the head. Hence 
the Salic law ; hence the alacrity with which everything telling 
against the other sex is received; and hence the ungallant 
scandal and perfidious gallantry which rule men’s behaviour 
towards women, and distort the views they profess to entertain 
of the whole sex. 

Making every allowance for the satire, one cannot help feeling 
there is a great deal too much truth in it to have rendered the 
sally altogether palatable; and, indeed, in a subsequent letter, 
Madame Girardin tells us the smart of the hit got her many a 
petulant rejoinder. For my part, I am quite ready to believe 
that, to the inability to tolerate the towering superiority mani- 
fested in everything Rachel did, to the unwilling admiration 
extorted by the virile vigour of her conceptions, must be 
attributed the degrading efforts to deny the greatness, 
originality, and continuous development of her genius on the 
one hand, and to poison and counterbalance her success, on the 
other, by every foul imputation that the greedy maw of scandal 
could swallow, and its ostrich-appetite digest. 

Now the woman is dead, her memory being of no sex, I hope, 
with you, sir, that Frenchmen will forget theirs, and make 
tardy amends by doing signal honour to the greatest actor 
France has ever produced. Otp TRUEPENNY. 

P.S.—I was glad to find that the obsequies of Rachel were 
honourably followed by many of the chief representatives of 
literature and the drama, and that over her grave Monsieur 
Jules Janin’s tongue found those words of admiration and 
respect for a genius which his pen had ceased to honour 
ere the fair and slender frame it inhabited was a “clod of 


earth.” 


HERR RUBINSTEIN AT VIENNA. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Herr Rosinstern’s fourth and last was also, on the whole, 
his most successful concert. It took place before a crowded 
audience on the evening of the 29th ult. He only introduced 
one extended composition from his own pen on this occasion—a 
trio in G minor, a long incoherent rhapsody, with the glimpse of a 
melodic idea here and there, shut out, however, by the slamming 
portal of Herr Rubinstein’s unruly fancy, before it had a chance 
of enlightening anybody. The composer executed his work with 
wonderful energy, and was very ably assisted by Herren Helmes- 
berger and Borzaga. But the trio was felt to be an infliction, 
for all the fine playing of the virtwositous triad, and it was found 
to be a grateful relief when the graceful mind of John Field (in 
his first nocturne) and the passionate soul of Mendelssohn (in the 
Volkslied from the Songs without Words, were subsequently per- 
mitted to influence his hearers. These Herr Rubinstein played in 
his most spirited manner, although, as a proviso, it must be owned 
he was more than once on the point of belabouring the Volkslied, 
while at other times he was hushed in the whisper of a 
whisper. A Nocturne and valse of Chopin, which completed this 
tetrard of bagatelles, were equally effective in their way; and, 
at the end of all, Herr Rubinstein was loudly recalled—a com- 
pliment which he acknowledged by returning and treating 
his hearers to the Berceuse of Chopin, some parts of which were 
given with so fine a pianissimo (p-p-p-p-ianissimo) as to be in- 
audible. This was a trick of M. Bull,* the violinist, who at 
times would draw you his bow so softly, that it did not touch 
the strings at all; and then the people applauded, and said 

Wonderful!” It was truly “wonderful” that so many fools 
could be found in a company. 


* Ole-Bull?—Ep. M, W. 

















There was a curiosity at this concert—a rondo for pianoforte 
and violin, by {Schubert—which was capitally performed by 
Herren Rubinstein and Helmesberger, and was more inte- 
resting on account of being Schubert’s than on that of its 
intrinsic merits as a musical work, 

The concert ended with a selection of furious bagatelles, com- 
posed and played by the concert-giver—viz., a romance from the 
Album des Portraits (whatever that publication may happen to 
be), a fantasia on a Russian national tune, and a Cracovienne. 
After these, Herr Rubinstein, being again recalled, came for- 
ward, and pulverised with irresistible vigour the Marcia alla 
Turca of Beethoven. There was also some singing by Madlle. 
Fichter and Dr. Gunz. 

Although this was the “last,” it was not “ positively the last” 
concert of the impetuous young Russ, who has announced a 
“farewell,” which will shortly take place, and of which, if I 
should be still in Vienna, I will forward you some account. 

Quanp-MémE. 





DOUBLE-GLOUCESTER VIEW OF NOVELISTS. 
(From the Gloucester Journal.) 


“Mr. Dickens takes the chair at the dinner of the Commercial 
Travellers’ School celebration, and talks of that ‘great man, Mr. 
Thackeray.’ Mr. Thackeray last week takes the same place, and talks 
of that ‘great man, Mr. Dickens.’ Mr. Thackeray does more. He 
soundly rates literary men for not raising an institution similar to those 
of the Commercial Travellers and Licensed Victuallers. The thing is 
impossible. Neither literary men nor artists have any general sympa- 
thies in common. They are made up into little cliques and coteries, 
and hate and despise one another most heartily. What became of the 
Guild of Literature? If the leaders, or those who consider themselves 
such, make any attempt to get up such a matter, they find that their 
brethren stand aloof. There is, I fancy, somewhat too much conceit 
about some of our ‘great men.’ Dickens and Thackeray have written 
many wonderfully clever books, but at the best they were works for the 
amusement of the public, and there are many people who think Bulwer 
a better man than either. But are we to be drilled into regarding 
writers of fiction as the great men of literature, to the exclusion of those 
who work for the instruction of mankind? Taking a random iustance, 
the author of the Treasures of Knowledge was a greater man than all 
the novelists put together.” 

[Yet hardly so great man as the Editor of the Gloucester 
Journal. Dickens and Thackeray may console themselves. 
They are immolated by the side of Wolfgang Amadée Mozart, 
composer of Don Giovanni and the Requiem—Eb. M. W.] 








Herr Reicuarpt at ViENNA.—Herr Reichardt, who is a great 
favourite with the London public, and whose concerts are everywhere 
reckoned among the most agreeable entertainments of the day, col- 
lected, at this, his first concert in the Musikverein-Saal, an audience both 
numerous and distingué. The eminent qualities possessed by this 
singer, and the artistic manner in which he employs his powers, render 
his performance a genuine pleasure. He exhibits deep sentiment, 
without any of the whining element, strength without coarseness, 
and a thorough appreciation of the peculiarities of composers of 
different schools. Mozart and Schubert, Handel and Marschner, 
were interpreted with equal fidelity. ‘This was admirably exemplified 
in an air from Mozart’s Cosé fan tutte—“Un Aura amorosa,” and 
another song. But the gem of the evening was “perhaps the fair 
from Handel’s oratorio of Joshua, The florid and sustained passages 
in this song were given by Herr Reichardt with remarkable 
facility and freedom, the character of the music being at the 
same time faithfully preserved. So executed, would not an entire 
oratorio of Handel produce the deepest impression here? 
The loud applause of the audience was continued from begin- 
ning to end of the concert. Herr Reichardt was called forward 
several times, a mark of appreciation which was in every respect de- 
served, both by his vocal merit and his dramatic execution. The 
sisters Emma and Flora Nowatory played a duet for guitars. Their 
skilful performance, added to their prepossessing appearance, produced 
a sensible impression, and both were honoured with unanimous 
applause. Two young ladies, Mesdlles. Frankenberg and Weinberg, 
also most engaging persons, sang two songs in a very pleasing manner. 
Herren Decker and Hess were the other singers.— Abridged” Srom the 
Vienna Humorist, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


H{OABSENESS, SORE THROAT, LOSS OF VOICE 
IRRITATION of the BRONCHIAL TUBES, cured, and a perfectly Clear 
Voice produced by the use of Wilkinson, Bridge end Co.’s BRONCHIO-THORACIC 
LOZENGES, prepared from a receipt of one. of the most eminent Physicians of 


the day. 
They are cially useful to Vocalists, Members of Parliament, Cle en, 
Barristers, Public Speakers, &c., and, as a ow Cough Lozenge, unequalled. 
Prepared only and sold in boxes at 1s. and 2s. 6d.; also in tins, at 4s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 
and 203. each, by Wilkinson, Bridge, and Co., Chemists, at Bridge’s celebrated 
Sarsaparilla, and Ginger and Camomile Depdt, 270, Regent-street, London, W. 


FREDERICK DENT, 
fElaker of the Great Clock for the Bouses of Warliament, 


And sole Successor to HB. J. Dent in all his patent rights and business at 
61, Strand, and 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, and the Clock and Com- 








pass Factory at Somerset Wharf, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker to the 
Queen and Prince Consort. 
Ladies’ Gold Watches - - - - 8 Guineas. 
Gentlemen’s  - - -— - iP, 


Strong Silver Lever Watches - - 6 - 
Church Clocks, with Compensation Pendulum, £85. 





No connection with 33, Cockspur-street. 


M® HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has 

introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer. They will 
never change colour or decay, and will be found superior to any teeth ever before 
used, This method does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore 
articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and 
useful in mastication, 52, Fleet-street. At home from 10 till 5. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—The 


family medicine chest that is furnished with these powerful remedies need 
nothing more; indigestion, general debility, liver complaint, eruptions, sores, 
wounds, ulcers, tumours, &c., are infallibly cured by their use ; they recruit the 
stamina and infuse tone and vigour to the whole system, the physical powers 
become light and buoyant, and that greatest of earthly blessings “a sound mind 
in a sound body” is the result. Thousands of persons who have been cured of the 
above complaints know this to be literally true. Sold by all Medicine Vendors 
throughout the world; at Professor Holloway’s, Establishments, 244, Strand, 
London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; 
A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 


R. MARK, with his JUVENILE ORCHESTRA, 


numbering upwards of 80 Instrumental Performers, and a Chorus of 40 
Voices, composed of little English, Scotch, and Irish Boys, from five to fifteen 
years of age, and known by the title of ‘DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN,” 
is open to engagements, Application by letter, addressed: Dr. MARK, care of 
Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street, London. 

Dr. Mark has performed with his pupils in crowded houses, and obtained the 
highest approbation in Lancashire, East and West Riding of Yorkshire, Scotland, 
Staffordshire, Devonshire, Gloucestershire, Cornwall, Wales, Somersetshire, 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Lincolnshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, etc., 
etc., and has given Concerts with the greatest success at the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester; St. George’s Hall, Liverpool; St. George’s Hall, Bradford; Music 
Hall, Edinburgh ; City Hall, Glasgow ; and all the principal rooms in the above 
counties, his enterprise being pronounced by the unanimous voice of the press, 
and by public and private testimonials, as the most useful, pleasing, and in- 
structive entertainment ever introduced to the public. 

To those who may, however, be still unacquainted with the meaning of “Dr. 
M4RK anv uis LittLte Men,” Dr. Mark begs most respectfully to state that his 
“* Little Men” form a most unique and complete JUVENILE ORCHESTRA, com- 
posed of little English, Scotch, and Irish boys, from five to fifteen years of age, 
numbering upwards of forty performers, who play Marches, Quadrilles, Polkas, 
Solos, Duets, the choicest selections of Operas, and sing Choruses in a most 
effective manner, and to whom he gives both a general and musical education, and 
provides them also with board and clothing for the term of three years each, 
“gratuitously, in order to illustrate his entirely new, simple, and effective system 
of musical education in favour of conservatories of music for the people” in eve’ 
town and city throughout the United Kingdom, and especially intended for little 
children and apprentices, where they may meet and spend their evening hours far 
more congenial than the evils and temptations of the streets will offer them. 

The performance of ‘Dr. Mark’s Little Men,” is also intended to show what 
can be achieved with an indiscriminate selection of little English boys, by a 
simple plan of training, simultaneously encouraging and promoting native 
musical talent in every possible way amongst the rising generation of this 
country, and to excite an interest wherever I play, to consider music a most 
necessary branch of education in the humblest of schools, and by these means to 
bring the acquisition and wholesome influences of music within the reach of all 
classes of ety, as a means of education, as an element of recreation and attrac- 
tion to their houses, and as an agent to improve and elevate the tone of 
society, and promote the social and domestic condition of the people at large. 


Now Published, 


R. MARK’S highly approved Works on “Musical 


Fn tases erent MUSICIAN, price One Guinea ; THE PIANIST, Half-a- 




















MES SOUVENIRS D'ECOSSE. 





FAVOURITE SCOTCH AIRS 


DEDICATED TO 


THE COUNTESS OF ERROL, 


PAR 


MADAME OURY. 
Price As. 


FANTASIA UPON 


Lonpon, BOOSEY & SONS, PATERSON & SONS, EpinsurGH AND 
GLaseow. 





USICAL NOVELTIES.—Just issued, gratis and 

free, a large LIST OF WORKS, recently published by ROBERT 

COCKS and Co., including a great number of popular publications from the stock 
of Messrs. Jullien. 


OLR ENGLISH ROSE (beautifully illustrated with a 
Portrait of H.R.H. the Princess Royal), a NEW SONG. Poetry by — 
LONSDALE, Esq. ; Music by W. T. Wrighton. 


GREAT MASTERS FOR LITTLE PUPILS.—A 

SELECTION from the CLASSICAL WORKS of Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, &c., easily arranged aud fingered. By Thomas Baker. Six 
Nos., each 2s, 


HE MOTHER'S LAST FAREWELL.—Pallad, by 

W. T. Wrighton, composer of the ‘‘Postman’s Knock,” &c. Decorated 

title, 2s, 6d. A suitable present. ‘‘A Mother’s farewell to a Daughter, who is 

leaving for a distant land on her marriage.”—London: Robert Cocks and Co., 
New Burlington-street, and all music-sellers. 


“TMHE DRIPPING WELL,” by Mr. Gollmick, performed 

recently by the author at the Réunion des Arts, and rapturously 
encored. ‘‘Tbis is one of the most elegant and popular of Mr. Gollmick’s com- 
positions.” Price 3s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 





2s. 6d. 

















ETHODS FOR THE MILLION. — Balfe’s New 
Singing Method, with sixteen ballads (50 pages), 5s. Boosey’s New Pre- 
ceptors for the Cornet, Flute, and Concertina, by Jones, Clinton, and Case, price 
5s. each; also Boosey’s New Clarionet Preceptor, 16s, Boosey and Sons, 24 and 
28, Holles-street. 





OOSEY’S ORCHESTRAL JOURNAL, 3s. 6d. each. 


Seventy-six numbers of this celebrated work are now published, 3s. 6d. each 
for orchestra, and 2s. 6d. for septet. Among the recent additions, are dances by 
Lamotte, Marriott, Laurent, Gollmick, Gungl, Mellon, &c. A lift of contents 
gratis. Boosey and Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 


TANOFORTE DUETS.—Trovatore, 6s. La Traviata, 


. 5s. Ernani, 5s. Rigoletto, 5s. Nino, 5s. Les Huguenots, 7s. 6d. Lucia, 6s. 
Lucrezia Borgia, 5s. Boosey and Sons’ new and cheap edition. In green cloth 
volumes (gilt letters), each containing from twelve to twenty of the most popular 
airs. Post free. Boosey and Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 


OOSEY’S NEW MODEL CORNETS-A-PISTONS, 

from 4 to 10 guineas each. These celebrated instruments are easily played, 
produce a beautiful tone, and are superbly finished. Drawings and full particulars 
gratis. Also Boosey’s New Cornet Tutor (edited by Stanton Jones), 50 pages, for 5s, 
Boosey and Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street, London. 


CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 


THE SIXTH YEAR. 


Trustees. 
THE VISCOUNT RANELAGH. Ex HON. R. A. C. N. HAMILTON. 
HON. COLONEL LOWTHER, M.P. | J. ©. COBBOLD, Ese, MP. 


Five per cent. interest per annum is paid half-yearly on all investments of £5 
and upwards, but, with the annual profits, members have never received less than 
six per cent. on their subscriptions, and in one year it was seven per cent. The 
privilege of withdrawing at ten days’ notice, the non-liability of the investors, and 
the taking of plots of freehold land on the Society’s estates being quite optional, are 
advantages which have rendered the a one ho bd a of investing 
capital and savings. Prospectuses sent free to any 
. CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, F.R.G.S., Secretary. 
OrFices—33, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 


Members of the Musical Profession will find this 
well as eligible mode of invest: t, as the 
pondence, to save time and trouble to the Members, 











Society a very convenient a 
cen be transacted by corre- 
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MESSRS. DUNCAN DAVISON anp CO.’S 
NEW AND 
CAREFULLY REVISED EDITION 


OF THE 


SONATAS— BY MOZART. 
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PIANO DUETS. 
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AND VIOLONCELLO. 
No. 8. Sonata in E 
4, B flat 
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No. 1. Sonata in C 
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NEW PIANOFORTE ‘music. 
“* CLARICE,” Morceau de Concert, by Fumagalli (played by Miss Arabella 
Goddard) 4 
“A SUMMER’S DAY, ” “Romance, by Eugtne “Moriot™ (one ‘of the most 
Per pular drawing-room pieces of the day) 3 
** ELISE,” Romance, by E. A. Gomion (an easy and elegant piece for teaching) 2 
«'TRIUMPHAL MARCH,” by Moscheles fies 





NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 


“QUICK ARISE, MAIDEN MINE,” Air Styrien, by J. Dessauer em, 
steh’ auf vom Bett. The English version by John Oxenford, ~~ 2 ee aD 
“WHEN I WAS YOUNG,” by Ernest Bruce 26 


*,* The above two Songs have been sung by Malle. Jetty de Treff 
with distinguished success. 


" bj =n! FIRST YOU SHONE BEFORE ME,” by Ernest Bruce (sung 
y Madame Borchardt) .. eS 
THE TWO SMILES” (for a contralto voice), by G. A. Macfarren 
“THE COQUETTE” (for a contralto voice), by J. W. Davison we 
“AT EARLY DAY’S DAWNING,” by 8S. Grosvenor ex 
“IN TE, DOMINE, SPERAVI” (Anthem for voices and organ), ditto ee 
“MY LOVE IS DEAD” (Lechanson du Pécheur), by E. Vivier .. % 
“THE GOATHERD ” (sung by Mario) do. i ae 
“WHY FLY FROM ME” (L’Exile) do, os 2 


ROR NO COORDS 
oaccoosoco 





VOICE, PIANO, AND VIOLIN OR FLUTE, 
““MOURNFULLY, SING MOURNFULLY,” by G. Cruwell, Op. 31 ie 





VOICE, PIANO, AND VIOLONCELLO OR VIOLA. 
‘WHERE IS THE SEA,’’ by G. Cruwell, Op. 32 





VOICE, PIANO, AND HORN OR VIOLONCELLO. 


‘“WHEN O’ER THE MEADOWS GREEN” = —— - E. Vivier 
(sung by Madame Viardot) ° eo 8 0 





LONDON : 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO, 
(D£POT GENERAL DE LA MAISON BRANDUS, DE PARIS). 
244, REGENT-STREET, CORNER OF LITTLE ARGYLL-STREET. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Will be Published next Week, 
SECOND EDITION OF THE VERDI ALBUM, 


Very beautifully bound in crimson and gold, forming the handsomest volume 
that has appeared this season. Price 7s, 6d. 


The original Edition, at 6s. may still be had. 





Now Ready, 


LAURENT’S ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC, 


CONTAINING 


Sixteen popular Quadrilles, Valses, Galops, Polkas, and Varsoviana, in 
a handsome volume (75 pages), coloured wrapper, price 5s. 





Just Published, 


MADAME OURY’S MARTIAL FANTAISIE 


ON 
PRUSSIAN NATIONAL AIRS. 


Composed for the occasion of the Marriage of the Princess RoyAt. 
Price 4s, 





MR. SIMS REEVES’ NEWEST SONG. 
“THE LAST GOOD NIGHT,” 


DESMOND RYAN AND C. J. HARGITT. 


Composed expressly for Mr. Sims Reeves and illustrated 
with his portrait, 2s. 6d. 





New Ballad, curiously illustrated. 


“THE NEEDLE,” 
A DISTICH BY 
GEORGE HODDER AND RUDOLF NORDMANN. 


Illustrated with a piece of Embroidery work in colours, from a design 
by Augustus Mayhew, price 2s. 6d. 





Just Ready, price 2s. 
NOT WATCH ALONE,” 


BALLAD, BY 


MISS FRICKER 


(Composer of ‘‘ Fading Away ”’). 


“T DO 





S. PRATTEN’S PERFECTED FLUTES, on the 


R @ oldsystem of fingering, as used by Mr. Pratten at M. Jullien’ 's concerts, 
and elsewhere. These instruments, as their name implies, are the most rfect 
specimens of the old English flute. The manufactory is superintended, and every 
instrument is tested and guaranteed, by Mr. R. 8. Pratten. Prices from four to 
seventeen guineas each. Full particulars from Boosey and Sons, i and 28, 
Holles-street, London, 
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sellers. 
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